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is RUSHMER AND DENCE’S HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA 
N By C. E. RusHMer, Central High School, Binghamton, N. Y. and 
| ad C. J. Dence, Central High School, Syracuse, N. Y. Price, $1.24 
ih Evolved out of the perplexities of classroom work common to all first-year algebra classes, this is a book to 
which all teachers can turn with complete confidence. Some of its strong features are: Emphasis of the close 
rélation between arithmetic and algebraic processes; problems which have some human interest or illustrate some 
b. ugeful application of physics or geometry; graphic methods; increased use of the formula. 
on | 
—— By Frep Rocers FaircuHivp, Pu. D. 
Professor of Political Economy, Yale University 
544 pages Illustrated Price, $1.60 
This book is designed to give high school students a clear and dependable knowledge of the essential facts 
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and principles of the science in order that they may become more intelligent citizens. The study 
to fundamentals and avoids questions upon which there is difference of opinion. 


is confined 


The treatment is scientific, up to date, and thorough and is reénforced by illustrations, charts, graphs, etc. 
Illustrative problems are given at the end of each chapter in order to clarify and apply the principles and train the 
student in economic reasoning. The book is written in an easy, simple, straightforward style. 


HUNTER’S NEW ESSENTIALS OF BIOLOGY 
By Georce W. HuNTER 
464 pages Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. Price, $1.68 
A New Edition of this popular book which now accords with the latest findings in science. There are new cuts, 
pronunciation of all new scientific terms, new problem and project references, a glossary of scientific terms, etc. 
It is an interesting, practical presentation of this important subject set forth in clear and simple style. 


HALLECK’S HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


By Reusen Post HAtteck, M.A., LL.D., 
Author of “History of American Literature” and “New English Literature” 
596 pages Illustrated Price, $1.60 
A wealth of concrete, interesting incidents makes the history of our country presented here seem amazingly real 
The book emphasizes especially the life, progress, and industries of the people and gives those facts which are 
necessary for all our youth to know in order to become good American citizens. 


COE AND SPECHT’S EASY STEPS IN READING 


By Ipa Cor, Pd. M., and Louise Specurt, 
both Assistant Principals, Public Schools, New York. 
Artistic -Pictures in Color. Price, 56 cents. 
One of the most charming first books in reading ever published. It is designed to precede or to supplement any 
series of readers, and differs from other first reading books in the dramatic quality 
interest, and in the recurrence of the same characters throughout the book. 
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Why Graduate WHAT KIND OF | 
By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor LETTERS 


Journal of Education 
DO YOUR | 


Every boy and girl who is going to 
high school or who is now in high school 


should read this pamphlet, and every par- Pp U Pp I L S W R I _ E 


| 

ent as well. 
| 

The reasons for pushing on to gradua- You can find out easily, yet accurately, by using 
tion are simply told. They are interest- | the Lewis English Composition Scales. These 
ing to read. They are convincing. | are the first scales made especially for measur- | 
The whole argument is made in a 16- ing social and business correspondence. With | 
page pamphlet—pocket size. them you can determine the achievement and | 





Superintendents and principals in every progress of your class and compare the work 


section of the country are ordering these with that of other schools. 


for their pupils to read and to take home. ; 7 
The importance of letter-writing is such that 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. no opportunity to improve the teaching of it 
$5.00 per 100 copies. should be over-looked, and these scales are an 
aid to effective teaching. 


ORDER OF 
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New Books for the New Year 


BOURNE AND BENTON’S STORY OF AMERICA AND GREAT AMERICANS 
Biography and history for the fifth grade. 


BUHLIG’S JUNIOR ENGLISH 
Three books, for grades seven, eight, and nine. 


CUZZORT AND TRASK’S HEALTH SERIES 
A complete course in physiology, hygiene, and sanitation for elementary schools. 


DAVIS’ MODERN READINGS 
Two books of selections from the greater living authors. 


GANNON AND JACKSON’S DRILL EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC | 
Thousands of graded and classified problems. 


HART’S JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
Book III is now ready, completing the series. 


WAVLE AND BURKE’S STORIES OF THE EMERALD ISLE 
Folk lore, history, and biography for upper grades 
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SUPERINTENDENTS MEET IN CHICAGO 


As we announced in the issue of July 26 the 
Department of Superintendence will meet in 
Chicago, February 24-28. This is now officially 
announced by Secretary Shankland. We had 
no intention of getting ahead of the procession 
in our announcement, and regret that we made 
the unofficial announcement. 

It is «nfortunate that there are at present 
only two cities in which the Department can 
meet, Chicago and Cleveland. The place of 
meeting must be relatively central. There 
must be an abundance of first class hotel accom- 
modations, which is impossible in February in 
more than two other cities in the Mid-West. 
There must be a vast auditorium and a more 
vast commercial exhibit space near the audito- 
rium. And the city must be willing to subsi- 
dize the meeting by at least providing free 
hoth the auditorium and the conimercial exhibit 
space, 

Cleveland’s municipal auditorium and exhibit 
hall with her large number of hotels makes 
her Chamber of Commerce more than ready 
‘o meet all requirements. Chicago has neither 
the muyicipal auditorium nor the municipal 
exhibiticn hall centrally located. It has been 
@ serious matter to establish conditions in 
Chicago, and the Chamber of Commerce and 
the hotels deserve high praise for meeting the 
requirements. 








INDIANAPOLIS ROTARIANS 


Indiana’s literary prestige is universally 
appreciated, but we are inclined to magnify the 
men who have passed on, Edward Eggleston, 
Lew Wallace and James Whitcomb Riley, and 
of the living famous men we put at the front 
George Ade, Booth Tarkington and men of 
great literary note rather than the men of 
present-day comradeship. 

One expects to find brilliant comradeship in 
every group of Rotarians, but we are sure 
that no other group enjoys the distinction of 
the Indianapolis Rotarians. Meredith Nichol- 
son, of course, is high man in literary repute, 
but he is not alone in giving brilliant distine- 
tion to a Rotarian feast, for he has, as a run- 
ning mate, Kin Hubbard, the creator of the 
inexplicable “Abe Martin,” and “Chic” Jack- 
son,--Charles B.—the creator of “The Roger 
Sean Family” of the comic page. 

William Herschell, poet and newspaper 
specialist; Robert G. Tucker, eminent dra- 
matic critic and editorial writer, and Roltaire 
-ggieston, theatrical manager and irresistible 
magician, the like of whom one seldom sees. 

Naturally such men bring out the best com- 
radeship of other men equally charming if less 
famous. 


/ + +o 
oop? > 


A CORRECTION 

We deeply regret that the change of a single 
letter has caused much annoyance to ourselves 
and to the United States Bureau of Education. 

The item in our issue of July 5 should have 
read :-— 

“ According to the bulletin of the Bureau of 
Education a deplorable condition exists in the 
schools in Washington, N. C., in that there are 








twice as many children as there are school 
seats available.” 

Making it read “D.C.” instead of “N.C.” 
made a world of difference to the city of 
Washington, D.C., and consequently to the 
United States Bureau of Education. 

Florence Brewer Boeckel, director, Educa- 


tional department, “National Council for Pre- 
vention of War,” is conducting an active cam- 
paign for World Peace. She is fully equipped 
to answer inquiries, to aid in organizing clubs, 
associations, chapters, etc., and solicits informa- 
tion. Address her at 532 17th Street, Washing- 
ton. D.C. Frederick J. Libby is executive sec- 
retary oi the National Council for the Preven- 
tion of War. 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Nothing has contributed so largely to pro- 
fessional educational advancement as has the 
promotion of State Normal Schools to the 
rank of State Teachers Colleges, Six years 
ago there were only fifteen State Normal 
Schools that limited attendance to those 
equipped for college entrance, had a_ four- 
years’ course, and were authorized to confer 
professional and scholastic degrees. 

New nearly one hundred former State Nor- 
mal Schools have legislative authority to re- 
quire preparation equal to that required by 
colleges, to give, ultimately, four-year courses, 
and io confer a professional and scholastic de- 
gree. 

In the intense fight against allowing State 


Normal Schools to become State Teachers Col- 
leges, Massachusetts was held up as an ex- 
ample of contentment with an old-fashioned 
two-year course, hence the significance of 
transforming the Boston City Normal School 
and several of the State Normal Schools into 
full fledged Teachers Colleges. 

True, some of these limit their collegiate 
activities to special departments of education, 
but others are Teachers Colleges in the broad 
sense. 

The Bridgewater Teachers College has about 
one hundred more students than at any time ia 
its history as a Normal School, and about one 
half of the entering class register for the col- 
lege course. 





APPRECIATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE SKILL 


More than three hundred cities of the United 
States have an expert city manager, and cities 
zre beginning to pay decently for service. 

The following incident is illuminating. 
Norfolk, Virginia, early adopted the city com- 
mission form of government, and Charles E. 
Ashburner became city manager, making a 
national reputation for the city and for him- 
self, and winning a salary oi $14,000, which 
seemed adequate for such service. 

Stockton, California, a third the size of Nor- 
folk, adopted a commission form of govern- 
ment recentiy, and telegraphed Ashburner to 
mame a salary that would surely bring him. 
Ashburner was greatly interested in his present 
job, and so he telegraphed a figure which he 
thought would end all annoyance from a city 
of 25,000 population. 

“Twenty thousand dollars.” 

“You are elected. Come right on,” was the 
prompt reply. 

“Why didn’t you give us a chance to pay 
you $20,000?” asked the city commission ct 
Norfolk. 

“Too late,” he replied, and the Norfolk City 
Commission has elected William B. Causey at 
$26,000. 

Skilful administration commands its price 
today... 

There have been some interesting experi- 
ences in school superintendencies of late. 

Last spring, when Flint, Michigan, was 
looking for a superintendent, the educational 
ieaders of the state picked Frank A. Jenson 
of Benton Harbor for the job, but Flint went 
to Rockford, Iilinois, and brought E. E. Lewis 
to Flint at $8,000, whereupon Rockford came 
to Benton Harbor and iock Jenson there for 
$8,500. 


Hamtramck, the fourth city in size in 
Michigan, is surrounded by Detroit, a city 
within a city. When it was looking for a 
superintendent that would look good in the 
presence of Frank Cody, they went to the little 
city of Hastings and took M. R. Keyworth, 
paying him twice what he was getting at 
Hastings, electing him for three vears with 
a $500 increase each year. We_ have 
recently called attention to the fact that Ham- 
mond, [ndiana, has re-elected L. L. Caldwell 
for three vears, $9,000 the first year, $9,500 
the second, and $10,000 in the third. 

Every one is commenting on the fact that 
Tulsa has elected P. P. Claxton for a term 
of years at a salary of $15,800, with an appro- 
priation for traveling expenses. 

School administration is as much an art as 
city management. It is an art that cannot be 
attained from books. It is am art that one 
learns to do by doing. Every one of these men 
has learned to do by doing. Dr. Claxton built 
his national reputation by briliiant success as 
a city superiatendent at Asheville, North Caro- 
lina. Every high salaried school  superin- 
tendent in the United States has won his dis- 
tinction by skilful administration. Nothing 
succeeds but success in city superintendency. 
No recommendation is worth the ink that 
writes it unless it calls attention to success 
already demonstrated. 

A. W. Clancy told a story at one of his 
breakfasts in Oakland that is to the point. 

Sambo, a few months married, went to the 
judge to be “unmarried.” When the judge 
asked him what it was all about, Sambo said: 
“You see, judge, she over recommended her- 
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self, 
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The long-time president of Clark University 
has been an important factor in educational 
progress in America for near half-a-century, 
and his “Life and Confessions of a Psycho!- 
ogist ” is, and is likely to remain for several 
years, the most charming autobiography of an 
educator in American literature. 

As a specimen of literary art the first half 
of the book is both charming and brilliant. We 
know cf no presentation of New England 
home-life that is as searching, as comprehen- 
sive. as detailed in its portraiture of indoor and 
outdoor life, of relation of husband and wife, 
father and mother, sons and neighbors, farm 
and village functioning, school and _ church, 
social and official community activities as in 
Dr. Hali’s “ Life and Confessions.” The high 
art of this personal feature is the skilful inter- 
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EDUCATIONAL PIONEERS — (IV.) 


G. STANLEY HALL 


[Life and Confessions of a Psychologist. New York: D. Appleton Company.] 


Lrilliantly as to recast American education as 
adolescence has recast the American high 
school and teacher training in all colleges and 
universities. To this is due the transforming 
of seventy-five State Normal Schcols into State 
Teachers Colleges since 1915. 

We have been so deeply impressed with Dr. 
Hall’s wonderful contribution to American life 
through one great vision that we confess to 
nave had a fear that any attempt at an auto- 
biography would put a dimmer on that contribu- 
tion to education, but his life has had so many 
phases, has functioned so broadly that it is 
cause for satisfaction that he has written one 
of the best autobiographies of an educator that 
America has produced. True it does in a way 
divert aitention from his great achievement, 
and it is to be regretted that he has done 


. G. STANLEY HALL 


pretation of everything in his boyhood life in 
the home, on the farm, in the village, at 
school and church to his adult life as a psychol- 
ogist, as an administrator, as a speaker, as a 
writer, as a student and scholar. He wauders 
into ne personal pastures from which he does 
not bring its influence, as, for instance, his 
use of unusual words and phrases which appear 
in all his writings he attributes to his mother’s 
use of unusual words and phrases in the 
home, and his lack of the emctional element or- 
dinarily and lack of control of it occasionally 
to his experiences with his father. 

We are sure there is nothing in literature 
more characteristic of a New England boy’s 
experience, sentiments and resentments than 
his account of his father’s incidental business 
of breeding pigs. 

No one now living has made as great a 
contribution to educational progress as did 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall forty years ago by the 
magnifying of adolescence, from which the 
democraiizing of university teacher training 
rests. It is beyond belief that one man could 
have emphasized one phase of child life so 


much in his “ Life and Confessions af a Psychol- 
ogist” to promote a dimming of his famous 
contribution to education. 

His gift of the adolescent vision is te Ameri- 
can education what the introduction of iron 
rollers in the flour mill was to the flour indus- 
try. Until the rollers supplanted the mill stones 
all flour was made on the principle of the 
Indian’s mortar and pestle. It is scarcely half 
a century since flour was made on any prin- 
ciple thal was not utilized by Indians. 

When the mill succeeded the mortar and 
pestle 1t was merely having the upper stone 
revolve on the lower stone. The upper stone 
was the pestle and the lower stone the mortar. 
At fivst an ox at the end of a pole turned the 
pestle-stone. Then a horse took the place of 
the ox because he walked faster. Later the 
water-wheel turned the pestle-stone, and then 
steam, but it was mortar and pestle for cen- 
turies, and would have been mortar and pestle 
ito this day had not a genius suggested iron 
10llers instead of mill stones so that they could 
gauge the pressure on the wheat, at first five 
limes, and a little finer each time, until now 
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they can gauge it thirty times. 

Fifty years ago education was on the mortar- 
pestle basis, satisfied with improving on the 
ox by the use of a horse, and on the horse by 
using a water wheel, and on the water wheel 
by using steam. 

Adolescence made boys and girls a new 
creation. No education that was subject- 
centred was adapted to a boy or girl who 
was recreated physically, mentally and morally. 
No amount or kind of education that a child 
received before adolescence was adequate for 
functioning in life. 

There were children who by inheritance, by 
tamily association, by professional aspiration 
could be prepared for a brilliant career by 
studying languages, literature, history, and 
mathematics. There is an intellectual vigor 
secured by a scholastic education for ene who 
will subject himself to such rigorous regime, 
but there were many boys and girls, the large 
majority of them, who did not react to such 
creatinent. 

Dr G. Stanley Hall nearly forty vears ago, 
through his intensified study of the child, had 
a vision that when any child had a new physi- 
cal, mental and moral creation he had aspira- 
tion for achievement, for knowing things he 
had not been taught and, far above that, of 
having his own personality which he could 
develop and could make other people recognize. 

With adolescents, this highly intellectual 
personality found its aspiration in the exact- 
ness of mathematics, in scientific research, but 
especially in classics where, more than any- 
where else, one has scholastic standards that 
are near eternal. The mortar and pestle grind 
Was just the pugilistic training they needed, 
something that would train the mind to fight 
the challenge of an intelleciual problem to the 
finish. 

But there were other adolescents who would 
never accept the mertar and pestle grind, fer 
whom there was need ot a roller process 
which could gauge the pressure; at first, as in 
the case of “patent” flour, only six grades of 
pressure were needed but now it requires a 
range of thirty gauges to make tea tabie flour. 

Nothing in the education of American youth 
has been as evolutionary as was Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall’s appreciation of the new physical, menta! 
and moral creation of youth with all the edu- 
cational revelations which have followed in its 
wake. 

fn view of this brilliantly profound discovery 
there is inevitably a keen interest in the in- 
beritance, childhood, education, professional 
activities and personal characteristic of G. 
Stanley Hall, all ot which one finds in extenso 
in this delightful ana highly significant auto- 
biography. 

The most interesting single fact about this 
famous autobiography is the non-appearance 
of the word “ Adolescenee” in the index and 
practically no reference to it in the 623 pages 
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of the book. Naturally Dr. Hall feels called 
upon to dweil upen the lean years of Clark 
University, upon the scoop which Chicago Uni- 
versity made upon his taculty, and upen the 
internal disturbances” resulting from _ the 
action, reaction and non-action of Mr. Clark. 
All this is tmportant to Dr. Hall, of ccurse, 
as is much other personal functioning, For- 
tunately much ef the book is a notable revela- 
tien, such a3 no other American could have 
made, of the infltence of all phases of psycho- 
iogical unrest in Europe and America. 

Unfertunately Dr. Clark’s knowledge of 
public school life had been second-hand and the 
chapter on “Some Educational Changes in My 
Day ’ while captivating as a series of com- 
ments on the men and measures should be read 
as dazzling essay writing rather than as the 
history of “Some Educational Changes in My 
Day.” Here js one of those fascinating para- 
graphs :—-- 

“The tirst was the Hegelian movement in- 
troduced by Wiliiam T. Harris. Few, if any, 
teachers in this country understoed it, and [ 
always felt that even Harris himself fell far 
short of doing so. Although he was not suc- 
cessful as a propagandist, for years nearly all 
the teachers in public education heard him 
gladly. They felt that here was something 
very profound and elemental which emanci- 
pated them from the tyranny of the old defini- 
tion-philosophy and gave them eppercus in 
advance even of academic teachers of the 
subject. It always seemed to me pathetic te 
see this group gaspingly striving to compre- 
hend these world-bestriding pronouncements, 
and it certainly kept them in an attitude of 
docility. for an experience with Hegelism was, 
like turnips, a good Vorfucht to make new soil 
friable and fruitful for other crops, a function 
that it has so often performed for our profes- 
sionai philosopher.” 

Another paragraph that probably better not 
have been writien is the following :-- 

“The educational writings of John Dewey 
have in recent years had much vegue in thts 
country and his influence has been highly 
stimulating and salutary. The average con- 
servative teacher who reads him thinks him- 
self progressive, but never to a degree that 
makes kim feel unsafe or even much unsettled. 
To those, however, versed in paidclogy Dewey 
not only has nothing new to offer but seems 
obvious if not platitudinous, andas if he antict- 
pated the attitude of experts in this field to- 
ward him he severely criticizes them. It is 
tc them, however, that he is chiefly indebted 
ior the ideas which most teachers associate 
with his name. He is best describe! as a 
mediator between child study and the ok! 
philosophical orthodoxies of Herbart, Hegel, 
Hamilton and other more or less metaphysical 
thinkers, so that great and beneficial as his 
influence has been, it is transient because it 
lacks originality.” 
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FASCINATING AUFOBIOGRAPHY .OF A PSYCHOLOGIST 


[Boston Herald.] 


America’s outstanding expert in psychology, 
until recently president of Clark University, 
makes revelations concerning his past which in 
some respects put the Rousseau confessions 
into the shade and in others cause the “truth 
and poetry” which Goethe embodied in. his 
reminiscences to seem tame by comparison. Dr. 
Hall’s shortcomings were mainly boyish pecca- 
dilloes such as any youth brought up on a farm 
and aitending a country school might fall into, 
yet he describes them seriously, often with 
extended emphasis, and always with expres- 
sions ct regret that the beginning of his life 
work should have been thus clouded, if ever 
so faintly. The real atonement came, of course, 
with the long and useful career which has 
placed science so largely in the author’s debt, 
and if he recalls mistakes of the past it is 
mainly in order that psychologists may realize 
the kind of mental make-up ir which all his 
later strivings and achievements had _ their 
bu:tressing. 

As an autobiography the book is nothing 
less than fascinating. It deals with Dr. Hall's 
family and with his early vears on the farm at 
Ashfield, Massachusetts, then with the educa- 
tional period, widening out from secondary 
and higher training in this country to more 


elaborate courses under German teachers 
abroad; -finally with his professorship at 
Artioch College, his membership in similar 


capacity of the faculty at Johns Hopkins and 
his long experience as president and professor 
of psychology at Clark, the story of whose 
embarrassments and successful issue with them 
he fully outlines. 

The chapters thus utilized are alive with the 
names of the books he read, of the thinkers 
and teachers whose personal acquaintances he 


made and of the general course of his intel- 
lectual development. Not the least interesting 
section of the work is that given to the educa- 
tionai retrospect, furnishing ample evidence of 
progress, for Dr. Hall remembers the time 
when history was not taught in the district 
school, when there was no instruction in draw- 
ing, when music had no place in the curriculum, 
and when the punishments meted out to 
school pupils included “ standing-on the floor, 
facing a corner, or pulling hair or ears”; occa- 
sionally “the face was slapped. and the ears 
roundly boxed,” while “in more extreme cases 
there was a ferruling, which consisted in strik- 
ing a number of blows with a ruler on the 
palm of the hand held open by the.teacher, and 
perhaps trouncing with a .stick- conspicuously 
kept on the teacher’s desk. We were generally 
flogged,” adds the auther, “until we cried 
aloud.” 

Eager as he is to recognize educational ad- 
vance, Dr. Hall fails not to stress what he re- 
gards as weaknesses in America’s system, nota- 
bly its backwardness in inculeating a knowl- 
edge of good literature and a taste for it, also 
its failure to drive home the facts and ie¢ssons 
of the world war. His review of progress ia 
psychology, embodying criticism of defects also 
there. leads him to urge the of “a 
psychological Plato” to put that science again 
on the right track. As to the schools, colleges 
he asks tor “a_ great 
such as will yield “a widened 
scope of curricula, a better trained, inspired and 
more inspiring teacher personnel, a greater in- 
erement cf educational resources,” it being his 
conviction that the world’s 
chief problem. 
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LITTLE 


It takes a little muscle 
And it takes a little grit, 

A little true ambition 
With a little bit of wit. 

It’s not the “biggest” things that count 
And make the “biggest” show; 

It's the little things that people do, 
That makes the old world go. 


It takes a kindly 
And it takes a 


~~. 
ov 


THINGS 


A little bit of smiling 
And a little sunny chat, 

A little bit of courage 
To a comrade slipping back. 

It’s not the “biggest” things that count 
And make the “biggest” show; 

It’s the little things that people do 
That make this old world go. 


action 
word of cheer 


To fill a life with sunshine 
And to drive away a tear.: 

Great things are not the “biggest” things 
That make the “biggest” show; 

It’s the little things that we may do 
That make this old world go. 





—Exchange. 
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WHAT IS WORTH-WHILE IN THE NEW YEAR 


F. A. BOGGESS 


Principal, University Hill School, Boulder, Colorado 


When one reads the well-rounded sentences 
and follows the convincing logic of Henry 
Drummond in his essay on “The Greatest Thing 
in the World.” agreement with the author is 
almost certain. Perhaps “Love” is the great- 
est force in our world as it is. But as the 
thousands of teachers open their schoolroom 
today I would submit to them a new theme 
and call it “The Most Important Thing in the 
World.” Even if we agree with Drummond 
that the greatest force in the world ts “ Love” 
we miust also feel equally certain that the most 
important thing in the world is the child. 

It has always been so and always will be so. 
Without the child there would have been no 
past, no present and no tuture. If we were 
living in a childless age what would be the 
things which would engross us? No great 
buildings would be constructed. What would 
be the use to start work in a great cathedral 
if the men who started it would be old and 
decrepit long before it was finished and there 
would be no young men to take their places? 
Why build beautiful and costly dwellings if 
there are to be no children to live in them and 
they are to become the trysting place of bats 
and cwls? Why build stately monuments if at 
the end ot this generation there will be no 
eyes to gaze upon their stateliness and no ears 
to listen to the greatness which they are 
meant to immortalize? 

There would be no writing of great bocks, 
no building of railroads tu open up new em- 
Dires, no inventions to harness new forces, no 
painting of great pictures, no creation of sym- 
phonies of music, no plans or schemes for the 
future. 

There would be no medical research. It 
would sGon come to be a race to see who coul:d 
die first instead of who could live the longest. 
Who would want to be the last of the race 
wanderiiig about the ruins of man’s abode, 
shouting aloud with no answering shout, run- 
ning here and there where friends of old were 
wont to dwell? 

Is it any wender that the Great Teacher tcok 
a littte child and set it in the midst and used 
it as a text for teaching great principles? 

In 1893 at the World’s Fair in Chicago I 
entered a smali building, an exact reproduc- 
tion of the convert of La Rabida. On the 
opposite wall was a large placard saying :-— 

GENTLEMEN WILL REMOVE THEIR 

HATS FOR THEY ARE STANDING 

IN THE PRESENCE OF THE GREATEST 

HISTORICAL DOCUMENT IN 

EXISTENCE. 

And there, in a glass case, with a rope 
stretched in front of it and an Americar sol- 
dier on each side, with fixed bayonet to guard 


it, was the original commission given by the 
Spanish sovereigns to Christopher Columbus 
to sail out and discover new lands and take 
possession of them for the crown of Spain. Is 
was a great document, and I cheerfully un- 
covered out of respect for its greatness. But 
little children are of far greater worth than 
historical paper. 

Away up in the Colorado Rockies in a min- 
ing town I stood reading the following siga 
nailed to a telegraph pole :— 

FAMOUS 
VIRGINIA CANYON 
73 MILLION DOLLARS IN 
GOLD AND SILVER ORE 
HAVE 
PASSED THIS POINT. 

Aud as I read, a little boy and girl, hand in 
hand, came down the railroad track. paused a 
moment to throw stones in the’ sparkling 
waters of a mountain stream, and then walked 
past the sign. Then and there that. sign 
»vecame out of date, for it no longer recorded 
the most significant fact about that particular 
spot. Boys and girls far outweigh gold and 
silver in their importance. 

[ have gazed in awe at the Liberty Bell, 
climbed the hili at Springfield and placed my 
tribute cn the tomb of Lincoln, stood spell- 
bound by thundering Niagara, looked upen the 
measureless expanse of water across the Golden 
Gate, and traveled days and days through the 
stupendous grandeur of the Colorado Rockies. 
Yet each teacher whe gazes into the eves of 
ttle children has before her more important 
things than all these which have been men- 
tioned. 

Ne one can tell in which educational position 
lies the greatest opportunity. Providence has 
a peculiar method of selecting birthplaces for 
ihe future great. Presidents are not born in 
the city of Washington. If vou had five 
guesses where the children are who are to be 
the greatest Ngures in history forty years from 
now what would be your guesses? 

Would you look in the rudest kind of log 
cabin in the backwoods of Kentucky?  Prob- 
ably not, vet that was where Lincoln was born 

Weuld vou leok in a lowly cobbler’s shop in 
Wales? Perhaps not, yet that was Lloyd 
George's early home. 

Weuld you look away down in the southera- 
most province of France in a hcuse so plata 
and shabby and old that it lacked the comforts 
of the poorest American’s home? Not likely, 


vet there lived the boy who was te be Marshal 
Jofire. 

Birthpiace does not decide greatness, neither 
does appearance. The freckle-faced, red-haired 
youngster sitting on a hard bench in a sod 
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schoolhouse in Kansas becomes the brilliant 
orator and writer whose admirers are num- 
bered by the thousands. There are no had 
children but many are spoiled in the training. 

Did you ever hear the story of a great snake 
which was trained to wind itself around and 
round its master on the stage of a theatre, and 
then at the word of command to uncoil itself 
and leave the man unharmed. One night the 
old nature in that serpent asserted itself and 
while thousands of spectators looked on it 
crushed the life out of the man.  Horrified 
witnesses heard the snapping of bones and 
were powerless to help. 

But that is not nearly so tragic as the fact 
that just the other day a young man was 
hanged for crime, and the last words he spoke 
were the biiterest of curses against his own 
mother because of the kind of training she 
gave him. 

There is one word which teachers shouid rid 
their vocabularies of. It is the word “only.” 
How many times we hear some teacher say: 
“Tam only a primary teacher,” or “I am only 
a sixth grade teacher,” or “I am only a prin- 
cipal of a small village school.” 

There are no “only” positions in the educa- 
tional world nor are there any “only” chil- 
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dren. Positions differ not so much in degree 
of responsibility as in kind. It is not possible 
that every schoolroom in the land has a future 
President in it, but it is very easily possible and 
highly probable that every such room has chil- 
dren in it of presidential calibre. Upon their 
training largely depends hcw far they will go 


and of what value they will be to 
society. 
Teachers must not fail. With a sublime 


faith, indomitable courage, earnestness of pur- 
pose, pride in valuable work to be done, and 
eagerness to be of service, let us enter upon 
the tasks of the New Year. Let us have a 
high resolve in our hearts that to the very best 
of our ability every child under our care shal 
have the training that will fit for positions of 
highest responsibility. Let us determine that 
if any children are spoiled by training this 
year it will not be in our schoolrooms. America 
needs trained leadership as never before. Not 
leadership that is trained in all the ’isms and 
‘ologies of modern life so much as that which 
is trained to devotion to high principles of 
character in private life and in public relaticn- 
ships. This leadership must come from the 
hands ot the teachers. 
United in a great purpose we cannot fail. 





THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR TEACHERS OF BUSINESS 
SUBJECTS 


CLAUDE 


BURNS 


WIVEL 


Denver, Colorado 


The practically illimitable field open to 
teachers of business subjects is causing a rela- 
tively higher percentage of college-trained 
teachers to prepare for the teaching of busi- 
ness. In the schools of secondary grade the 
opportunity is still widening in that the va- 
riety of subjects offered in these curricula is 
vearly increasing. Again, in the institutions of 
higher learning, the opportunity to teachers of 
business is broadening all of the time. In the 
secondary schools there are opportunities, for 
these qualified, to teach one, two or perhaps 
three special subjects; there are opportunities 
for the organization of new classes in subjects 
desired in a particular locality; there are many 
Opportunities for those possessing the qualities 
of leadership to become heads of departments ; 
and for those who prefer executive work the 
managership of a business college holds at- 
tractive offers. 

Among the places where business education 
is taught are the following types cf schools: 
the junior high school, the senior high school. 
the night schools of both junior and senior 
high schools, the business colleges, with both 


diay and night sessions, the parochial schools, 
with day and night sessions, the Y. M. C. A. 
day and night schoois, the vocational schools, 
with day and night sessions, the K. C. night 
schools, the opportunity schools, with day and 
night sessions, and many private classes. Thus 
It can readily be understood that the teacher 
trained to teach business subjects need not 
walk the streets with a sheepskin and a prayer 
hook while endeavoring to secure a position. 
In the large cities one may find all of the 
above-menticned schools. This is partially 
true of the smaller communities—certainly on 
a smaller scale. While the learned, pedantic, 
and well versed pedagogue is endeavoring 
to sell his knowledge of Latin to some educa- 
tional employment manager, the teacher of 
business subjects may, beyond idealistic ex- 
aggeration, be cashing his pay check and mak- 
ing a first payment on a home. There is 
scarcely a section of the educational world 


where a teacher can find opportunities in any 
wise comparable to those found in the held of 
business subjects. 

In the schocls of the secondary type the lati- 
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# S 
iy tude of subjects is sufficientiy broad to allow teacher of any other subject or related sub- 
a the individual to specialize upon one, two or jects. 
td t three subjects and yet allow for his individual To be successful in his life, one should have 
i taste. One may find in an average high school freedom of choice. If this is exercised wisely, 
ab the following subjects upon the curriculum: these who prefer business subjects are likely to 
ie business English, business law, business arith- find subjects for which they are particularly 
ie: metic, commerce and industry, industrial geog- fitted to teach. Granted that the teaching of 
- raphy, history of commerce, retail selling, business subjects does this, there is still ap 
rp bookkeeping, accounting, rapid calculation, another advantage derived by this choice. It “ 
+f penmanship, shorthand, typewriting, econom- is this. If a teacher of Latin desires to leave fa 
acs, salesmanship, machine bookkeeping, bank- his position and enter the business world, = 
| ing, advertising, business administration, where is he to start? Manifestly he is worse ye 
mimeographing, multigraphing, correspond- off than the office boy. He is intellectually on lo 
é ence, etc. This, by no means, includes al! of a higher plane. Commercially, in other words, 
<* the subjects that are taught to students study- jy cold impassionate terms of dollars and cents, o1 
# ing in the departments of business. The list he isn’t worth any more than the office lad. de 
z merely includes those of a purely technical There is little choice for such a Latin peda- ot 
q mature that are taught by teachers who have gogue. He must continue teaching, or go to b 
Ei specialized in business. If one attempts to the school of business and prepare for business Di 
"7 enumerate the subjects offered by those insti- 4, enter business at an office boy’s wage. This in 
‘2 tutions of collegiate rank, the list becomes al- iatter he cannot do in most instances, especi- tl 
a most inexhaustible. The subjects range over ally 1f he has relatives dependent upon him. On W 
hj = wide area. New subjects are constantly be- ine other hand, such facts are not as true of si 
' | ing added and only a brief sketch of these sub- the teacher of business subjects. He may at b 
i jects into various classes need be attempted to any iime, if he so desires, enter some chosen € 
show how large the field is. There are groups field of the business world. At least, he is b 
q of subjects that prepare the student for the prepared and he who is prepared will undoubt- a 
:. following professions: teaching of business edly. afier some searching, secure a position in c 
subjects, public accounting, foreign trade, busi- the Lusiness arena. And in the same connec- i 
! ness administration, salesmanship, sales Jman- tion it may be said that many teachers of s 
agership, research work, industrial engineer- business, both in secondary schools and higher r 
Bes ing, estimating, secretarial work, banking, fi- oiled a postin of thale apace time t4 , 
= : mance, investments, real estate; advertising, husiness pursuits. This has two decided ad- 
q transportation, office managership, cost-. at- vantages for them. They receive the practical hi 
E counting, credit management, statistical work, aetlber-nibhing with actual business afiairs. { 
R insurance, etc. Under each of these headings actos sek mak a6 afl the teat. they supple- , 
: eee Oe cae eyets Bat peepee ment their penurious incomes as pedagogues ¢ 
ioe ae tee Sie chenen concer. Many ob in a very satisfying and decidedly refreshing ‘ 
“ae jects are required in all groups, while some ails ‘ ' 
aout any Sunes in our classification. The All of this comes about, largely, from the 
y eet = ee mpets, © he aesiees t utilitarian value of business subjects. The sub- ‘ 
Pm ee ee oe jects of business are related to life itself. They 
oe. schools of learning, may choose his specialties ona piv ciate ak ddaak tom tates, Ged an 
Be . from several subjects. Of course, under each “a ee speculative theories of whys and 
s of these subjects one may find a variety of sub- pee They are life! If those desiring 
Pe: divisions from which the teacher may select. nape eeu to be as nearly independent as a 
4 Among those subjects from which the teacher teacher can be, if they want the freedom of 
4 may choose are: business English, correspond- olen. 3 the sti to be able to shift to the 
rr ence, economics, sociology, political science, nt poe if they want to supplement 
Bt geography and industry, business law, indus- oe lama oe teachers, if they want to be 
i trial history, commerce, advertising, salesman- ‘ from the tyrannical rule of a narrow 
i. a ee, ing, Sees or oe ] superintendent, if they want to be in 
. a a |= - "ith cur industrial world, if they want 
well de said that he who finds not some subject ae oe ech <clts elgg subjects—oath i 
or group of subjects, from this list, which ap- : a sn the field of business subjects is one 
>* peals to his instinctive tastes as a teacher itself—then the he ¥ 








would do well to leave the teaching of business 
alone. Certainly here there is a wider area in 
which to choose subjects than is offered to the 


offering incomparably more avenues of OD- 
vortunity than any other subject listed upon 
our institutions of learning. 





q o+Ore 
: alk of 
is “In my business I prefer men who have received a college education. In every w 


life the necessity of higher education is becoming more and more apparent all the 


time.”—Mr, Seligman, New York’s great banker. 
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BETTER EYES MAKE BETTER SCHOOL CHILDREN 


WILLIAM M, CARICART, M.D. 


New 


York 


[Reprinted from The Medical Times.] 


Quite often mothers and fathers ask why 
apparently so many more children need glasses 
in these days than in the days of our fore- 
fathers. It is true that more children are 
wearing glasses now than twenty or thirty 
years ago and certainly many more than a 
longer distance in the past. 

The reasons for this are many, but the main 
one is that we are all using our eyes a great 
deal more intensively now than in the days of 
our forefathers. For instance, nearly every- 
body now reads at Jeast two or three news- 
papers a day, often straining the eves by read- 
ing them on the train, and as for the children, 
the work in the schools 1s largely made up of 
writing. <All of this puts a great deal more 
strain on the eyes than the eye is really fit to 
bear if it is at all abnormal. The young child's 
eve is particularly susceptible to harm caused 
by eye strain, because its eye is not fully grown 
and is therefore more or less in a_ plastic 
conditicn and easily affected by close work. 
Every baby with healthy eyes is born far- 
sighted, and every near-sighted child cbtains its 
near-sightedness from the effects of eye strain, 
except where the eve 1s already ‘liseased. 

In addition to the eye strain of the present 
day, the increase in the wearing of glasses is 
prebably due to the fact that the professicn 
of medicine is giving more attention to the 
eves than in the days when there were no eye 
specialists, and therefore more children and 
more adults receive proper attention today than 
wher the eyes were examined by jewelers and 
opticians. 

The effects of eye sirain are seen in childhood 
in a more marked degree than in adults, not 
only because of neglect to procure glasses 
when needed but also because the child ‘s 
forced often to wear glasses without under- 
standing whether or not it is right to object. 
The wrong glasses on an adult are rarely worn 
for any length of time, but many children are 
found by every oculist to be wearing incorrect 
glasses which they have worn for months or 
even vears. If a child is wearing wrong 
glasses, the fact of wearing such glasses !n- 
evitably prevents that child from doing its 
werk preperly in the schocis. A famous West- 
ern physician has said: “It is a crime to send 
a child to school when it is unable to dv the 
work properly from a defect which is remedia- 
ble.” 

In the pubic schools a very great evil is the 
repetition of the classes of study from one 
Year to another, without promotion, Th:s 
retardation in school is not only an unnecessary 
expense to the taxpayer, but 1s a harm to the 
child in that it forees the child to go over the 


same ground of study when it is unable, from 


whatever cause, to master the studies of the 
particular grade. Not all retarded children are 
so retarded from eye strain, but the effects of 
eye strain are one of the main causes of such 
retardation. 

All of this has been noted by a number of 
competent observers and is a matter of record, 


{o 


but enly recently has any effort been made 
give the children in the public schools proper 


attention for defective vision aside from pri- 


vate agencies. A number cf years ago the 
Department of Health ot the City cf New 


York through its Bureau of Child Hygiene, 
with the co-operation of the Department of 
Education established eye clinics for the cor- 
rection of defective vision. At present ther2 
are ten such Children’s Eye Clinics in the 
Greaier City of New York, and to them the 
visiting school nurses and the medical school 
inspectors refer parents who are unable to pay 
a private eye specialist for an examination of 
the eyes of the child with defective vision. 
These eve clinics have accomplished a very 
great amount of work and have excited con- 
siderable interest in the hygiene of the eve 
and in preventing eye strain through the cor- 
rection of refractive defects. 

Of course, not all children can be brought 
up to normal vision even with proper glasses, 
and so the Department of Education at the 
suggestion of the staff of the Children’s Eye 
Clinics has established thirty-five sight conser- 
vation classes, where children with defective 
sight can be given special atteniion in particu- 
lar classes by teachers trained for this kind of 
work. There are also eight blind classes where 
children are put whose sight is still more defec- 
tive than the sight of the children in the sight 
conservation classes. These classes have proven 
to be one of the greatest steps in advance 
in the Department of Education. -It has been 
found that children put in the sight conserva- 
tion classes have been able to make up lessons 
for which they had previously been retarded, 
and that their progress has been in many cases 
as rapid, or more rapid, than among pupils in 
normal classes. The children are not kept in 
these sight conservation classes any longer 
than is absolutely necessary, but are returned 
to the normal classes as soon as vision un- 
proves and eye strain disappears. 

In the children’s eye clinics a careful watch 
is taken of the progress of the child in wear- 
ing glasses, and children with markedly defec- 
tive yision, especialiy those with progressive 
near-sightedness, are directed to return tq the 
clinics eyery three months, and other children 
are told to return at least eyery year or, more 
ofters, every six months. In this way, by 
keeping careful watch over the children’s eyes, 
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many children are prevented from having any 
increase in their deiective sight, aud a large 
number are improved through the care in 
adjusting the glasses from time to time to their 
visual needs. Often children who have need 
of glasses in early school life by wearing 
glasses during the early years are enabled to 
remove them in adult years. 

Sometimes when a mother is told by the 
school physician or the school nurse that her 
child needs eye glasses, she will say that she 
and her husband and other members of the 
family have never worn glasses and that the 
child can see well enough around the home, 
but that is not the real test as to whether a 
chiid should, or should not, wear glasses. If the 
child is tar-sighted, it may be that he still needs 
glasses because of neadaches and inability to 
use the eyes at school. Glasses removing eye 
strain should be worn constantly, particularly 
so in the cases of school children. It is only 
in this way that eye strain can be avoided, and 
yet many parents are unwilling, either through 
fear of the glasses being broken, or for other 
reasons, are reluctant to insist on the glasses 
being wern constantly. If perfect results are 
to be obtained it is a waste of time to put 
glasses on a child and have them worn only 
at school or whenever tlie child so pleases. 
The eye strain is then not corrected. 

Very many children are bright and lively in 
play out of school hours, and yet when you 
see them in school their very natures seem {5 
change, and they become indifferent and = in- 
attentive to their studies and unable to keep 
their attention on their books for any length 
of time. These lively children are not te be 
scolded for what they cannot avoid. Nearly 
every one of these children has  soine 
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defect of vision requiring proper giasses. 

The justification for these eye clinics in 
treating contagious eye diseases is that chil- 
dren are forced by law to go to school, and 
therefore the child is likelv to sit next to a 
child with trachoma or with “pink eye” and 
catch one ct those diseases from its intimate 
contact with the other child. It is certainly the 
duty of a city to see to it that a child is not 
narmed by compulsory attendance at school. 
Children’s eye clinics have had a. remarkable 
success in decreasing the prevalence’ of 
trachoma, or contagious granulated eyelids as 
it is sometimes called. Trachoma. or granulated 
evelids, is largely a discase preventable by 
cleaniiness and treaiment, yet it is one of the 
most dangerous diseases of the eye sight. Unr- 
treated, trachoma is very apt to cause the eye 
sight tu be markediy impaired, or even 
destreyed, and yet with proper care it is 
probable that trachoma can be stamped out 
practically entirely. 

Deiective eyesight, while probably not more 
irequent today than in former years, retards 
children im school more than similar defects 
handicapped our forefathers. The use of proper 
glasses to correct eye strain caused by 
refractive errors enabies many children to im- 
prove their scholarship and to avoid being left 
back in their classes. 

Sight conservation and blind classes of the 
Department of Education are a great beon to 
the children whose eyes are defective from 
progressive refractive error,or whose vision is 
incurably dimmed from the scars of former 
eve diseases. Such children are often able in 
these classes te make progress in their studies 
equal to their more fortunate companions in 
the normal classes. ; 
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DID YOU? 


Did you give him a hit? 
He’s a brother of man, 


And bearing about all the burdens he can. 


Did you give him a smile? 


He was downcast and blue, 


And the smile would have helped him to battle it through. 


Did you give him your hand? 
He was slipping down hill, 


And the world, so I fancied, was using him ill. 


Did you give him a word? 


Did you show him the road? 


Or did you just let him go on with his load? 


Do you know what it means to be losing the fight, 
When a lift just in time might set everything right? 


Do you know what it means—just a clasp of a hand, 


When a man’s borne about all a man ought to stand? 


Did you ask what it was—why the quivering lip? 

Why the half-suppressed sob, and the scalding tears drip? 
Did you offer to help him, or didn’t you heed ? 

Vere you brother to him when the time came of need? 
—National Tribune, 
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a. 
“The man who has peanuts 
And won’t gimme any of his peanuts, 
Shan’t have any of my peanuts 
When his peanuts are gone, 
-. until he puts up collateral or other 


security for a loan at interest.” 
—just business. 

“ Jacob, I am hungry—dying of hunger.” 

“All right, brother Esau; you shall have a 
square meal of my pottage. But since you have 
neither money nor collateral, you must bind 
yourself by a solemn oath to sell, assign, and 
transfer to me all your right, title, and interest 
in the old man’s estate—your birthright.” 

Fraternity? No, just business. 

Bassanio goes to Shylock for a loan. Shy- 
lock, although eagerly desirous of lending the 
money, holds him off coldly, throws discredit 
on the security offered, hints that it would be 
precarious, says :— 


Not altruism 


“I am debating of my present store, 

And by the near guess of my memory 

I cannot imstantly raise up the gross 

Of full three thousand ducats. But what of that? 
Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 

Will furnish me.” 

In| medern banker's lingo, this means: 
“Money is pretty tight just now, but I guess 
we can accommodate you.” (As if he were ex- 
tending a favor!) The grocer does not assume 
that tone when he sells you a pound of coffee. 

The spirit of Jacok and Shylock permeates 
the business of banking all the way from Mor- 
gan up to Levi Cohen, at the sign of the three 
golden balls. 

Esau was hungry for food, Bassanio for the 


love of Portia, and he thought if he could 
raise money to buy some new clothes and 
things, he could win her favor. Communities 


also get hungry sometimes. The city of A ts 
hungry for new schoolhouses; B wants beiter 
streets; C is in need of street lighting or water- 
works. These appetites are all natural and 
wholesome. But if Esau and were 
chumps in the maiter of obtaining funds, com- 
munities are just as bad. 

How does the city of A get the money to 
build schoolhouses? Here is the almost univer- 
sal method: Bonds are issued and sold. To 
make the problem simple, assume a bond issue 
of a million dollars at 5 per cent., running for 
twenty years. These bonds are big, engraved 
promissory notes to which are attached interest 
coupons. If the interest is payable annually 
(it is usually payable at shorter intervals) 
there would be twenty ccupons attached to 
each bond, to be cut off and surrendered by the 
holder as the interest is paid. Bonds are 
usually issued in denominations of $100, $500, 
$1,000, or larger amounts. 

Now, it is evident that to pay this million 
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GILLAN 


dollars of debt if merely the interest is kept up 
lor twenty years, no part of the original debt 
would be paid. Therefore, to get a million 
dollars worth of schoolhouses, the people pay 
two million dollars—one million called princi- 
pal,and ene million called interest. This extra 
million goes to “ Wall Street” and is a wholly 
unnecessary expense to the people. 

By “ Wall Street ” is not meant a particular 
street in New York. It has come to be used 
as a synonym for financiers as a class, banks, 
men who have money to invest popularly 
known as the “money trust,” or as the late 
Colonel Watterson called it, “the money devil.” 

But why there is 
Very well; here 
is a proposed method of financing muricipai 
debts. Criticisms of the plan are invited :— 

1. Let the Federal government establish a 
board or commission, call it a municipal debt 
commission, or make it a bureau of the Treas- 
ury department. 

2. Whenever a 


criticise if 
nothing constructive to offer? 


complain or 


city or other taxing unit 
wants to raise money on a loan for improve- 
ments, this bureau shall investigate the con- 
ditions, and if the honded debt of the city does 
not already equal, say, five per cent. of the 
average assessed valuation of the taxable prop- 
erty within the city for the preceding five 
years, the issue of bonds within that limit shall 
be authorized. 

3. The government printing vffice shall then 
print for that city the authorized amount of 
bouds, not on big blanket sheets, with coupons 
attached, and not in denominations of $500 and 
$1,000, but with no size 74 by 3% 
inches, denominations oi one, five, ten, twenty, 
fifty, and one hundred dollars. (Look in your 
pocket book and see if you iind anything re- 
sembling such a bond. If so, read it carefully 
and observe whose promise it is, and just what 
is promised.) 

4. From the government bureau of printing 
and engraving these bonds to be sent to the 
city making the issue, and when signed by the 
proper city officials, to currency, a 
circulating medium, “ money ”"—if necessary a 
legal tender; but that would not be necessary. 
They would circulate without compulsion just 
as readily as the currency now issued by the 


coupons, 


beconie 


national banks, and for the same_ reason, 
namely :— 
5. The Federal government will guarantee 


the payment of these bonds in gold at the end 
of twenty years. To enable the government to 
do this, the city would be required to raise 


by taxation each year, and deposit in the 


United States Treasury, five per cent. of the 
amount issued—a sinking fund for the redemp- 
tion of the bonds at the end of the twenty 


in? 
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years. The bonds are then called in and can- 
celed. Thus the people have built their school- 
houses, sewers, etc., and paid for them once 
and only once, whereas under the present sys- 
tem, the people pay for these things twice— 
once to the building contractor for brick, 
mortar, labor, etc., and once to “ Wall Street ” 
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for what? For “financing” the business! 

Any reader who sees objections to the plan 
above outlined, is invited to write out his 
objections, or questions, and mail to S. Y. 
Gillan, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who promises to 
answer every objection that can be made 
against it. 


2 





IF THE STUDENT WORM SHOULD TURN 


[Kansas City Star.] 


It is amusing and perhaps worth while that 
some of the young people whose incomplete 
knowledge has been bared through more or 
less ingenious lists of questions, chiefly from 
teachers, are inclined to ask good naturedly 
just how much their inquisitors may know. 
One of the chief pastimes of the educational 
world in recent vears has been to question 
students on the breadth of their information 
about such notables as Babe Ruth and M. 
Poincare or such important geographical cen- 
tres as Juneau or Timbuctoo. The results, 
duly tabulated, have been handed cut to a wait- 
ing public with the implied remarks, “ Look 
how smart we are,” and “ Pity their igrior- 
ance.” 

Now some of the exploited youngsters are 
asking that they be given an inning. In one of 
the iarge schools for girls it has been proposed, 
not by the management, that members of the 
faculty be examined by the students and gradea 
according to the showings made in the tests. 
It is proposed that the questions touch the 
knowledge oi the subject which the instructor 
is teaching; the capacity of the instructor to 
handle his or her charges; the teacher’s range 
of information on subjects directly related to 
courses offered; the thoroughness of prepara- 
tion, habits in and out of the classroom and 
other important matters. 

It might be interesting for the aspiring 
young women of this institution to note that 
something similar to what they propose 
actually was carried out in a middle western 


school and with significant results. Securing 
the permission of the faculty members, which 
could not well be refused, that the tests be 
given, the students prepared carefully lists of 
questions very like those to which the students 
themselves had been called on to give answers 
on previous occasions. The replies of the 
teachers, who gave, themselves zealously to the 
task of answering, showed many odd tricks of 
the “memory” in reference to the identity of 
such important things as rivers of Europe, 
some of our distinguished statesmen at Wash- 
ington and celebrities in various lines of 
activity. 

Ne doubt, if there must be a continuance of 
such information and intelligence tests as have 
been prominent recently, the change in the 
line-up of persecutor and victim will be appre- 
ciated. But maybe it won’t be necessary to go 
much farther with the practice in order to 
bring home the reminder that it is a whole 
lot easier to ask questions than to answer 
them, particularly a slightly difterent list of 
questions, and that unless the whole business 
is handled with extreme care it is a pretty hap- 
hazard matter and borders closely on the line 
of farce entirely too often. All of us have 
inadequate stocks of knowledge and the ease 
with which any one of us can make any other 
one cf us look ridiculous should not tempt us 
into the asking of questions that will result 
in no particularly useful 
individual concerned. 


service to any 


ao 





“ ME ” 


Let me be a little kinder, 

Let me be a little blinder 

To the faults of those about me; 
Let me praise a little more; 

Let me be, when I am weary, 

Just a little bit more cheery; 

Let me serve a little better 

Those that I am striving for; 

Let me be a little braver 

When temptation bids me waver; 
Let me strive a little harder 

To be all that I should be; 

Let me be a little meeker 

With a brother who is weaker; 
Let me think more of my neighbor, 
And a little less of me. 


—Bindery Talk. 
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SCHOOLROOM HOUSEKEEPING 


SARA E, CHASE 


Principal Kensington School, Springfield, Mass. 


Some questions for teachers to answer :— 

I. Are the rules that govern good home 

decoration and good home housekeeping differ- 

ent from those that should govern the deco- 
ration and care of schoolrooms? 
1. Isn’t suitability to purpose a factor in 
each of them? 
2. Can harmony of cclor and line be ig- 
nored in either of them? 

3. Is orderliness less important in the 
schoolroom ? 

II. Suitability. 

Would you use the window sills of 

your home for book-cases? 

2. In your home would you use a milk 
bottle or a fruit jar for a vase? 

3. Would you consider that tin cans make 
satisfactory flower pots for your home 
plants ? 

4, ls it necessary to do these things in a 

schoolroom ? 

Will any sort of table or book-case do 

for a schoolroom? 

Are there any things in your school- 

room too good for the children to use? 

Have you tried to get the things that 

are too poor changed? 

If. Simplicity. 

1. Does the Japanese plan of placing one 
or two beautiful objects in a room or a 
space at one time appeal to you? 

2. Do you find clear spaces in a home rest- 
ful 

3. Do you prefer walls covered with pic- 
tures, couches piled high with a variety 
of pillows, shelves filled with bric-a-brac, 
floors covered with rugs, wall paper 
spotted with units of design, draperies 
liberally overspread with plant and anit- 
mal patterns in all of the cclors of the 
spectrum, and scarfs and spreads muti- 
lated with several kinds of embroidery? 

4. Do these things ever give you a feel- 

ing of clutter? 

5. Isn’t it possible that the following 
things may give children a feeling of 
clutter? A row of science bugs in many 
styles of bottles; a collection of plants 
or bouquets in a variety of pots or vases; 
a row of class papers on one wall; a2 
music staff, a motto, and a weather chart 
on the opposite wall; a border, a class 
record, a penmanship alphabet, and a 
weight honor roll on the third wall; a 
spelling lesson, a history outline, and a 
list of arithmetic pages-and examples on 
the remaining wall. 

6. Would the addition of the following im- 
prove matters? A window-sill of books, 
another of globes, a chalk tray filled with 
pictures; two or three bulletins of 
papers; a table of miscellaneous articles ; 


— 


or 


6. 


eS 


~i 


iV. 


V. 


and a teacher's desk that is not exactly 
clear. : 

7. For your own enjoyment in your home 
would you place six, eight or ten mounted 
pictures of various subjects in a line on 
a plate rail or a mantel? 

8. When you place such pictures in a line 
on your schoolroom chalk-trays what do 
you expect the children to get from 
them ? 

9. Have you forgotten that psychology 

taught you that change attracts attéen- 

tion? 

Harmony. 

1. Are the wall pictures of your school- 
room hung in the spaces that their sizes 
and shapes best fit? 

2. Is your calendar pleasing to the eve? 
Is it properly hung? Does it advertise 
some insurance company? 

3. Will the same vase do today for 
flowers with long stems and tomorrow 
for those with short ones? 

4. Will any color do for the curtains of 
a schoolroom bookcase? 

5. When you place papers on the bulletin 
board do you consider the shape of the 
board? Do you follow your own teach- 
ing In regard to margins and spacing? 

6. When you place your desk across a 
corner of the schoolroom, with what do 
its lines harmonize? 

7. Do your children seem to notice spots 
of beauty in the room? 

8. Could you help them to appreciate 
beauty more? 
orderliness. 

1. Is the top of your desk a good example 
of order? 

2. Are there lying on it any odds and ends 
taken from the children? 

3. How many papers are there under the 
desk blotter? 

4. Should the drawer of the desk be just 
as orderly as the one in the desk in your 
living room at home? 

5. Should the children be asked to keep 
their desks in better order than the 
model you show them many times a day 
when you open the drawer of your desk? 

6. Does the cupboard teach them anything 
about order, organization, and cleanli- 
ness? 

7. Should odds and ends collect in the 
lavatory? 

8. Can you find things in your desk and 
cupboard without difficulty? 


Yes, a schoolroom is a workshop, but do you 


care to recommend any workshop that does 
not give careful attention to order, organization 
and cleanliness? 
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THE ANSWER TO HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS 
WHAT ONE STATE IS DOING 


ARTHUR LL, TRESTER 


Anderson, 


Almost twenty years ago the high school 
principals and teachers of Indiana high schools 
had the vision and the temerity “to foster and 
to manage” athletic activities within and be- 
tween the schools. It took much temerity and 
little vision to decide to manage athletic activi- 
ties but it took a great deal of vision and not 
a little temerity to decide to foster athletic 
activities in 1903, the year of the organization 
of the Indiana High School Athletic Associa- 
tion. 

High school athletics along with other ath- 
ietics has gone through several stages of dam- 
nation, condemnation, denunciation, toleration 
and co-operation. There was a time when 
athletics was considered an evil and the boys 
and girls who participated or desired to partici- 
pate in athletic activities were headed toward 
perdition at a rapid pace. This belief was 
held rather generally, not only by parents and 
iaymen, but by the teachers and trainers of 
boys and girls. The statement, “Athletics is 
an evil” was prevalent in the talk and writings 
of those who were alarmed over the fact that 
boys and girls are physical and are so by 
nature. This was the age of damnation, de- 
nunciation and condemnation of all athletic 
activities wherever found. High school prin- 
cipals and teachers entered into these anti- 
activities with enthusiasm and vigor. But boys 
and girls remained athletic by nature and not 
only craved to participate in athletic activities, 
but actually participated in such activities to 
the horror of their teachers and parents. Ail 
athletic activities were managed by the boys 
and giris as it seemed wrong to dignify such 
by faculty management. Often games and 
contests were held under cover and as secretly 
as is possible to hold a game between real boys 
and girls. Due to the evil of it all, as viewed 
by adults, and to the secrecy of holding the 
contests, the girls had little or no opportunity 
to enter into any athletic activities. 

The next step on the part of parents and 
school authorities was one of unwilling tolera- 
tion of athletic activities. Parents and teachers 
decided that boys and girls could not be elimi- 
nated entirely according to the established 
rules of society, so they decided to tolerate 
them and their athletic doings. Necessity is 
not only the mother of invention but is often 
the mother of toleration. We usually have to 
tolerate those persons and things that can not 
be eliminated. With this toleration, however, 
came no faculty or parental management of 
games and sports. It was a toleration sup- 
ported by frowns and don’ts. There is little 


Indiana 


that is constructive or helpful about mere 
toleration when toleration is forced. 

Mere toleration on the part of school officials 
later grew into a toleration with some signs 
of management and direction on the part of 
the faculty. Many teachers of the purely aca- 
demic type still condemned and denounced but 
those who studied the nature of boys and girls 
2 little more thoroughly decided that a little 
recognition and direction of the games and 
sports of these adolescent boys and _ girls 
would be valuable in their training. So the 
stage of management by some teacher who 
might be interested arrived. In schools where 
there was no teacher so interested, student 
management and teacher horror continued. 
Teachers, who were interested in the athletic 
activities of the boys and girls and who 
gave their time and energy to assisting in these 
activilies, were usually popular with the stu- 
dents and unpopular with their co-workers. 

We are in the co-operative stage of high 
schoot athletic activities in Indiana at present 
and it seems this is the stage most worth while 
for boys and girls, for teachers, for parents and 
for the future citizenship of our country. We 
have changed our attitude from one of “ ath- 
letics is an evil” to one of “athletics is one of 
the most potent ways of training boys and girls 
physically, morally, socially and in a civic way.” 
We have learned to provide gymnasiums, play- 
fields, and equipment for both boys and girls. 
We have learned to secure a competent per- 
sonnel of coaches and directors in_ sufficient 
numbers to handle the work of all, rather than 
for a few. We have learned to co-cperate with 
the natural instincts «f adolescent boys and 
girls in competitive athletic activities. We 
have learned that it is perfectly natural for 
boys and girls to run, climb, jump, wrestle and 
compete with other bcys and girls. We have 
learned that sympathetic and _ constructive 
measures are necessary to accomplish the most 
in this work, so we are choosing men and 
women as coaches and directors who are clean, 
competent and courageous and who have high 
ideals of fair play, clean athletics, real sports- 
manship and good citizenship. 

The complete program of the Indiana High 
School Athletic Association was started about 
a year ago, although its principles have beer 
practiced more or less for several years. This 
association is probably the largest High School 
Athletic Association in the world, as it has 4 
membership of seven hundred high schools. 
The association is a purely voluntary associa 
tion of high schools and has always been 
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democratic in its workings. 
non-commercial and non-professional in all 
its activities. It stands for all that is good for 
beys and girls, and its rules and regulations 
are based on scholarship, conduct, physical 
training, fair competition, and real sportsman- 
ship. The association believes in the menial, 
social, moral, civic and physical benefits of 
properly conducted athletic activities for high 
school hovs and girls. 

The program in full follows, and it has re- 
ceived a hearty response from school officials 
and communities. Gymnasiums and _ playfields 
are regular facilities in practically all of the 
seven hundred high schools in the membership. 
This program has been presented to Kiwanis 
clubs, rotary clubs, commercial clubs, teachers’ 
associations and parent-teachers’ associations 
all over Indiana. 

THE PROGRAM 

1. Real physical training for all boys and 
all girls built around drills, rhythms, games, con- 
tests, competitive activities and legitimate 
sports rather than around formal gymnastic 
exercises or around highly organized military 
training. 

2. Incorporation and use of the vaiuable ele- 
ments in formal gymnastic exercises and in 
military training as contributory measures to a 
materialization of real physical training. 

3. Physical training as an integral and vital 
part of the school curriculum and athletics as 
an integral and vital part of physical training. 

4. Belief in games and contests between 
schools and just as strong belief in games and 
contests between classes, groups, clubs and 
leagues within the schools so that al! bevs and 
all girls may secure their physical chances. 

5. Education of the public regarding the 
ideals, program and policy of the I. H.S. A.A. 
and also in the idea that an opportunity fur- 
nished by facilities in the way of gymnasiums, 
playfields, equipment and competent personnel in 
adequate numbers to direct is all that is necessary 
to secure general and voluntary participation 
m this program for boys and girls. 

6. Physical training and athletics as elements 
oly in the proper training of boys and girls. 
These things are extremely valuable but must 
be considered as contributory to scholarship, 
high ideals, real sportsmanship and to the 
yulding of the proper habits of real living in 
ademocracy. A proper sense of relative values 
will save us. 


It is non-political, 


7. General recognition of the possibilities of 
teal training for boys, girls and adults in ath- 
letic contests and in the many competitive 
‘tivities in a real physical training program. 
Real situations filled with real opportunities for 
teal training in the elements of real citizenship 
arise in athletic activities. An adequate and 
competent personnel to direct will turn 
these situations into habits that will function in 
night thinking and right acting, 
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8. Clean amateur athletics, fair competition, 
honest ‘ealings, and real sportsmanship at all 
t -hese things bar the recruiting of 
plav = 1 remove the money-changers from 
i. ~ninasiums and playfields. 

‘mination of the “ win at any cost” ideal 
aug suustitution of the “play hard and win by 
fair means only” ideal. The former ideal is 
far too low for boys and girls, too low for 
communities, too low for our nation. 

10. Clean, competent and fair-minded 
coaches, physical directors, managers, teachers 
and officials who are vitally interested in the 
welfare of boys and girls and who have back- 
bone enough and of sufficient rigidity to stand 
firmly at all times for the best interests of 
boys and girls. 

The [. H.S. A. A. believes that physical train- 
ing should be for all boys and all girls, and that 
it should embody such work as will have an 
appealing and vital interest for those boys and 
girls. In the past physical training programs 
have been built around calisthenics and gym- 
nastics quite largely. Such work has not fur- 
nished a grip on the natural interests of adoles- 
cents, and accordingly the work has been held 
in disrepute and even abandoned in many 
places. It has been necessary to compel stu- 
dents, with a few exceptions, to take such work 
for any considerable length oi time. School 
officiais have discovered that games, sports, 
drills and competitive activities can be pro- 
vided that will easily draw all boys and all girls 
into them and provide physical training bene- 
fits equal or superior to the benefits from 
artificial calisthenic exercises. The whole boy 
and the whole girl is naturally engrossed in a 
game providing the boy and girl have a reason- 
able degree of health. No compulsion to secure 
participation in games and sports is found to 
be necessary. Interest is present and does not 
need to be worked up as is the case in formal 
gvmnastics. 

The change of work and the methods in 
physical training from the artificial, formal un- 
interesting work in calisthenic exercises and 
gymnastic work to participation in games and 
sports having educational content is just as 
sensible as the change in the teaching of 
physiology from dry hard facts about the 
body to the hygiene, health and care of the 
body. A similar change has been made in the 
teaching of cur mother tongue. We used to 
teach grammar in a formal way—parsing and 
diagramming—and now we give lessons and 
exercises in English both oral and written. 
In all of this work we have gone from the un- 
interesting to the interesting. We now know 
that an activity is not necessarily educative and 
helpful just becayse it 1s uninteresting and 
distasteful. Our psychology now teaches us 
that other things being equal the pleasing re- 
eponse to a given situation is the more educa: 





tive, 
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All educational work should be directed to- 
ward the formation of proper habits for cur- 
rent and future use and in the light of this 
fact we have failed in giving to adolescents 
going out from our physical training work, 
habits that will serve them in later life. The 
work on the parallel bars is not followed in 
after school life. The same can be said abcut 
most formal gymnastic exercises. Such can 
not be said, however, about the physical train- 
ing program made up of games and _ sports. 
This program carries over into later life, if 
such is well carried out in school life. It car- 
ries over either in actual participation or in 
being intelligent and interested spectators at 
games and sports. Calisthenics and gymnas- 
tics, therefore, have failed as cores around 
which to organize physical training programs. 
What valuable elements such work may have, 
and there are valuable elements here, should 
be incorporated so as to contribute their share 
to the program built around free play, super- 
vised play, organized games. and well directed 
sports. 

The value of play is generally known and 
recognized but provision has never been made 
for play in any degree commensurate with its 
value and its meaning in the lives of boys and 
girls, and in our national life. The most serious 
argument that has been directed against our 
present athletics in high schools has been 
directed not toward high school athletics but 
toward the absence of it. In other words, the 
critics say over and over that our athletics is 
for the few and not for all. This is true, but it 
is not an indictment of athletics but an indict- 
ment of our shortsighted and stingy policy of 
not providing facilities for all in athletic activi- 
ties. Throughout this whole problem, there- 
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fore, we need to do some clear thinking, and 
we need to play accordingly. Proper relation- 
ships need to be seen, and adequate provisions 
need to be made. Athletic activities must be 
seen as an integral and vital part of physical 
training; physical training must be interpreted 
and administered as an integral and vital part 
of physical education; and physical education 
must always be an integral and vital part of 
the whole health problem. We must see and 
practice accordingly so that the mind and body 
wil! be considered a unity and so that the 
whole boy and the whole girl will be 
trained. 

The inadequacy of military training as a 
physical training program is evident and little 
argument needs to be given to it. It is sufti- 
cient to state that such training has its physi- 
cal training values and that such values should 
be available in all physical training programs. 
Such training, however, entirely neglects the 
girls and we are just now learning that girls are 
just as much in need of physical education and 
iraining as the boys. They have been neglected 
too long already and any physical training 
program that neglects the girls is at best only 
one-half of a program. The policy of the 
army officers in our recent encounter across 
the waters in providing physical training and 
recreation work side by side with the military 
work, shows conclusively that military train- 
ing will never furnish a core around which to 
organize a real physical training program. We 
need a new vision, therefore, in physical edu- 
cation so that the first plank in the above pro- 
gram may become a reality, and so that all 
boys and all girls in all of our public, private 
and parochial schools may enjoy their physical 
chances. 





VISIONS OF FAITH 


ALFRED OSMOND 


Head of the English Department of the Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 


I may not live to see the happy day 

When ships of peace will sail on every sea, 
And truth and justice pave the broad highway 
That leads the world to love and liberty, 

But visions of my mind can clearly see 

These blessings waiting at the golden gate 

Of progress to a plane of destiny 

That overthrows the heathen gods of fate 
And crucifies the crimes of cowardice and hate. 


The seeds of superstition will not grow 

In soil that has been drenched in human blood, 
For men in every land will come to know 
That tragedies which wait on flame and flood 
Are like a poison-flower whose erimson bud 
Can never blossom in the light ef day, 

But roots itself in darkling swamps of mud 
That evolution claims and clears away, 


To throw into the gulf of ruin and decay, 


The millions who have given up their lives 

To standardize the native rights of peace, 
Together with their orphans and their wives, 
Demand that terrors of destruction cease. 
Unless the armaments of war decrease, 

Their ghosts will haunt our citadels of crime, 
And tear to pieces nature’s kindly lease 

That crowns our lives with all the goods of time, 
To vindicate their claims of sacrifice sublime. 


We are not what we were nor can we be 
The slaves and minions of a distant past, 
For eyes of faith are seeking now to see 
The reconstruction that is built to fast, 
The horrors of the universal blast 

Still shake their gory lecks before our eyes, 
And while the vales of doubt are overcast, 
The lights are burning in the starry skies, 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


C. D. HINE, who died in Winsted, Connecti- 
cut, recently, was secretary of the State 
Beard cf Education of Connecticut, which 
meant that-hé was State Superintendent of Con- 
necticut from 1883 to 1920. Dr. Hine knew 
the schools of Connecticut with a thoroughness 
quite unusual. He “had faith” in New Eng- 


land, especially in Southern New England, was 


jealous of her reputation, championed the best 
of her traditions, was devoted to _ her 
schools and to her children. He was schol- 
larly in his tastes and professional in his aspira- 
ations, rendering a service to the state in his 
time not excelled by the educational leader in 
any other New England state. He saw Massa- 
chusetts have four state leaders while he stayed 
quietly by his job; Rhode Island had three, 
New Hampshire four, Maine five, Vermont 
four, New York seven. Withcut taking time to 
make an exact study of the official life of the 
forty-eight states, it is entirely safe to say 
that in the thirty-eight years that he was the 
official chieftain of Connecticut he saw more 
than five hundred ofhcial educational chieftains 
come aud go in the states of the Union. 

We had the pleasure and honor of knewing 
Mr. Hine intimately in all the vears of his 
state service, and in the announcing of his 
passing we can but enjoy the memory of those 
years of professional comradeship. 


JAMES T. QUARLES, assistant professor 
of .music at Cornell University, Ithaca, has 
been appointed professcr of music ir the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. He received his early 
musical education in St. Louis and later studied 
abroad. He was dean of the Department of 
Arts at Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mis- 
souri, 1903 to 1913. He was official organist at 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. From 
1907 to 1908 he conducted the St. Louis Choral 
Art Society, and from 1907 to 1913 was director 
of music at Moolah Temple. He has given 
numerous musical recitals in the United States 
and Canada, and is the composer of many 
songs, organ and choral work. He is one of 
the notable accessories of the University of 
Missouri since President Stratton D. Brooks 
entered upon his service there. 


T. A. MOTT, superintendent of Seymour, 
Indiana, is one of the high men, educationally, 
in the state. He went to Seymour from 
Richmond, Indiana, ten years ago and had been 
in Richmond seventeen years. Mr. Mott had 
been superintendent of Wayne County, Rich- 
mond, the county seat, for three years, but had 
heen superintendent of Madison, Indiana, for two 
year. At Richmond Mr. Mott made public school 
music, under William Earhart, now Pittsburgh’s 
famous director of public school music, the 


best in the state and unsurpassed anywhere 
in the country. He also made the building 
and equipment unsurpassed in the state. The 
art work was on a par with the music. In 
Seymour he has repeated the progressive edu- 
cation record of Richmond. He is a master 
artist in administration. For several years 
Mr. Mott was prominent in the counsels of 
the National Education Association. 


ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY, dean of School 
of Education, Stanford Jr. University, upon 
the completion of his twenty-fifth vear on the 
Stanford faculty was honored by the Phi 
Delta Kappa fraternity, a national professional 
organization. President Wilbur made one of 
his customary brilliant appreciative talks. Dr. 
Cubberley was presented with a sheaf of tele- 
grams from innumerable colleges, universities, 
and friends, and it was announced that a fund 
is being raised for Dr. Cubberley to use in the 
interest of his department of education in any 
wav he may deem wise. No leader in educa- 
tion in connection with any American univer- 
sity is more highly esteemed, largely because 
he is always professional and rever possessed 
with any propagenda mania. 


C. C. SWAIN, Professor of Rural Education, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
president-elect of State Normal School, May- 
ville, North Dakota, has an exceptional equip- 
ment for the new responsibility. Of Scandi- 
navian ancestry.a native of Minnesota, a grad- 
uate of St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota, 
also Bachelor’s degree, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Master’s degree, Teachers College, Coium- 
bia University, New York. Has taught in two 
high schools in Minnesota and county superin- 
tendent, native county in Minnesota, and State 
Commissioner of Rural Education in Minre- 
sota for six years before he was elected at Ce- 
dar Falis in 1920. He knows the work to 
which he goes and will meet its responsibili- 
ties. 

ATANACIO MONTOYA, superintendent of 
Bernalillo County, New Mexico, has been in 
office for an unusual length of service, has had 
the enthusiastic support of the industrial, com- 
mercial and civic leaders of the county. Al- 
buquerque, the county seat, is one of the enter- 
prising cities of the state. Montoya has been 
ardently progressive from the first. He has 
done so much for the improvement of rural 
schools through consolidation as to put him in 2 
class with C. S. Sargent of Colorado. Just now 
he is leading in a campaign to have the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, the School of Mines and 
the State University combined, and that the 
three state supported Normal Schools should be 
combined. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


{We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN MISSOURI 

Hidden away in the middle of the bulletin on 
“Public Administration in Missouri,” issued 
by the State Teachers College at Kirksville, is 
an interesting history of the development of 
public education in the state. It begins with 
the early private and priests’ schools during the 
‘Spanish-French period and carries the account 
along through the time of pay schools and 
local schools where the parents had to fur- 
nish the fuel as well as the books on down 
through the years to the present time with 
state funds and unified control. 

The higher educational institutions are still 
decentralized and competitive. The report 
urges uniformity of equipment with centralized 
control of the five normal schools and the state 
tiniversity. 

ani 


PERFORMANCE TESTS WITH PRE-SCHOOL-AGE 
CHILDREN (Merrill-Palmer School) 


These tests were given in connection with 
the aursery school to fifty three-year-old chil- 
dren, fifty four-year-olds. and fifty five-vear- 
oids by means of the Montessori apparatus. 
Miss Cleveland made a careful study not only 
of the results of the tests but of the individual 
variations of the children in the time and 
manner of taking the tests. 

In every case the chronological age gives a 
higher correlation with the performance age 
than the mental age. It seems probable, then, 
that with normal children mere age, counting 
experience, is more important than mental level 
in determining ability to make correct judg- 
ments of size and shape, and abiiity to adopt a 
method of procedure which is capable of carry- 
ing a simple task to completion. 

saneiianee 


‘THE WORK-STUDY-PLAY PLAN IN DURHAM, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Last year the white elementary schools of 
Durham were reorganized and the work-study- 
play plan introduced. The purposes of the 
change were three—-to get greater use of the 
school buildings, to absorb the teachers of 
special subjects into the regular system, and 
to give the pupils more variety and movement 
in their daily work. The schools had reached 
4 point where it was impossible to provide 
instruction in special subjects and at the same 
time keep within the salary schedule. 

The plan provides for a division of twelve 
classes, six teachers of the more formal sub- 
jects, and six other teachers of the special 
subjects, music, art, physical education, science, 
civics and reading for appreciation. Each 
teacher has her own classroom, a room 
specially fitted for the subject which = she 
teaches. One half the time divided into two 
periods is spent with the teachers of the formal 
subjects, the other half with the special 
teachers. 





Everything that was expected of the plan 
has been accomplished. Greater use of the 
buildings has been secured and the day of 
additional building has been postponed for 
three or four years; the number of teachers 
has been reduced; and more efficient work has 
been done. ° 


—— 
GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCA- 
TION (Newark School Bulletin) 

It the increased school aitendance and the 
decline of the value of the dollar are taken into 
account, says John J. Withers of New York 
University, the total expenditure for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in 1920 was but a 
little more than $23,000,000 greater than in 
1890. Since this was distributed over a much 
larger attendance, it amounts to the fact that 
we are spending in 1920 only nine-tenths of 
one per cent. per day per child more than we 
were spending in 1890, if the value of the 
doliar of 1890 is taken as the standard. 


ain 
WORLD-WIDE ACTIVITIES OF THE ROCKEFEL- 
LER FOUNDATION 

During the vear 1922 the Rockfeller Foun- 
dation either directly or through its depart- 
mental agencies, the Internationa! Health 
Board, the China Medical Board, and _ the 
Division of Medical Education, contributed 
millions of dollars toward the health of the 
world. It endowed chairs of medicine and 
surgery in Hong Kong University; pledged 
$1,125,000 toward new buildings for the Col- 
lege of Medicine of the State University of 
Iowa; contributed to the current maintenance 
of two medical schools in Canada: completed 
the buildings, strengthened the faculty, and 
whoily financed the Pekin Union Medical Col- 
lege, aided several other Chinese medical in- 
stitutions; promised to co-operate in the re- 
building and reorganization of the medical 
school of Sao Paulo, Brazil, and of the medical 
school of Siam in Bankok; made a survey of 
medical schools in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, and Switzerland, 
and studies of English and Scotch methods of 
clinical teaching; gave emergency aid to the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris and many other 
European health centres; pledged two million 
dollars toward a school of hygiene in London; 
aided in malaria control in various parts cf the 
werld; agreed to support the program of the 
Health section of the League of Nations: aided 
public health administration in the United 
States and other countries; and contributed to 
many other hygiene projects in all countries. 

aiid: 


THE “OPPORTUNITY PERIOD” (June “High 
Points,” New York) 


e : r -T- 

A teacher of a second term class in Morris 

° " ‘ ty 
High School has once a week an “ Opportunt'y 
Period.” The class clects a chairman who 
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conducts these meetings for the term. He in 
turn appoints a secretary for each week. The 
programs are planned a week in adwance, and 
it is very seldom that anyone has to be 
drafted. Kecitations are given, jokes are told, 
original short stories and poems are _ read. 
These periods bring out the individual inter- 
ests and abilities of the students and for this 
reason they are called “Opportunity Periods.” 
— »>—_— 


THE COMMONWEALTH FUND PROGRAM FOR 
THE PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY 


Feeling that the most helpful work lies along 
preventive lines the Committee on the Pre- 
vention of Delinquency has mapped out a 
definite program including four different phases 
of the work. First, it has a committee fer the 
psychiatric study of children in the schools and 
the juvenile courts ; second, it has demonstration 
clinics in widely scattered cities to apply such 
study to specific cases of maladjustment; third, 
it is aiding in developing the work of the 
visiting teacher; and fourth, it is seeking to 
exiend by educational methods the knowledge 
and use of these methods. 

This work is done through the New York 
Schocl of Social Work, the National Committee 
tor Mental Hygiene, the Public Education 
Association, and the Joint Committee on 
Methods of Preventing Delinquency. 

This latter committee constitutes the execu- 
tive statt of the work and may be consulted at 
its headquarters, 50 East 42na street, New 
York City. 

a ne 


THE MORRISON-McCALL SPELLING 
(World Book Company) 


This spelling scale just published is made up 
of eight lists, so chosen from the Ayres Scale 
of 1000 words as to be of equivalent ditticulty. 
The words of each list range pregressively 
from easy to difficult, so that the same list may 
be given in all grades from the second to the 
eighth. Its particular advantage is that it 
Iurnishe; uniform lists for which age and 
grade nerms based on the results of extensive 
testing are available. 


SCALE 


The general directions are very explicit and 
the illustrative sentences carefully chosen. The 
words are those which every normal child 
should have mastered by the time he reaches 
the eighth grade. 

——— 


THE MENTAL TRAITS OF NORMAL AND EPI- 
LEPTIC SCHOOL CHILDREN (Miami University) 
Professor J. I. Wallin of Miami University 
has made a valuable contribution to the study 
of sub-normal children in measuring their 
mental traits and contrasting these with those 
of normal children. The tests of normal chil- 
dren were made in Hopewell, N. J.. and those 
of the epileptic children at the school at Skill- 
man. 

The pupils were tested for rapidity of thinking, 
control, association, attention and perception, 
observation, memory of logical and_ illogical 
associations, visual imagination, word con- 
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struction, sentence construction, recognition 
and speed of motor reaction. 

The graphs show a decided inferiority on the 
part of the epileptics. Had the tests been 
given individually instead of in groups ihe dif- 
ference might have been slightly less, however. 
The epileptics. were inferior not only in the 
mere complex but in the 
tests, and not only in the _ intellectual 
but also in the more. sensory and the 
more motor tests. But the inferiority was 
greater in the more complex tests. The per- 
centages as compared with normal efficiency 
ranged from 15 per cent. in antonyms, and 18 
per cent. in sentence construction to 67 per 
cent. in range in apprehension in the memory 
tests. 

The report is not only ar exhaustive study 
of the special field of investigation but forms 
an ideal study of the entire subject of mental 
tests. It may be obtained at a very reasonabie 
cost from the secretary of the University. 


simpler 


sonnets 
THE SCHOOL BUILDING SURVEY OF HARRIS- 
BURG, PENNSYLVANIA 

The figures used in this survey are the esti- 
mates of the Bell Tclephone Company used 
as a basis for developing their service plants 
in the various wards of the city. The proph- 
ecies are based on present trends of housing, 
upon the tendency toward change in the nature 
of housing, as well as the nature of the com- 
mercial and industrial developments of recent 
years. 

Superintendent Finegan, Professor Engle- 
hardt of Teachers’ College, and Arcnitect D. H. 
Perkins of Chicago have made skiliul use of 
these figures to show the necessity for further 
develcpment of the school system of the city. 
The maps are especially well drawn and self- 
explanatory. 

The program calls tor two new high school 
buildings, two junior highs, and additions to 
several elementary school buildings at a total 
estimated expenditure of $2,700,000. 

aiiiamens 
LIBRARY HOUR IN THE GRADES (East Hartford, 
Connecticut) 

The practice of devoting fron two to three 
of the reading periods per week in the upper 
grades to library hour work is being particu- 
larly emphasized in the schools of East Hart- 
ford. The objective is the developing of inter- 
est in the wider fields of literature, as well as a 
love for reading as a leisure time occupation. 
At these periods of library reading, books 
drawn irom the town library and_ others 
brought from home are read in accordance 
with individual pupil tastes; brief reports are 
made thereon by the pupils, with suggestion 
and comment by the teacher; and an effort is 
made to share with others of the class what 
may have interested, or brought pleasure to, 
some individual member for the day. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION. 


Major Bradley Martin, president of the National Kin- 
dergarten Association, 8 West 40th Street, New York, in 
speaking on the subject of Kindergarten Training over 
the Radio from WEAF Station, July 20, said: “Before 
my small twins went to kindergarten they used to ask me 
such questions as ‘How did the sun get over by the hill? 
Last night it was near the lake.’ A small boy is a large 
interrogation point and two of them can keep one father 
busy answering questions and solving conundrums. But 
after going to kindergarten for a while I found they could 
answer many of their own questions, and had learned to 
do so in such pleasant ways. 

“The activities of the kindergarten are so interesting 
and enjoyable that it is like a party five days in the week, 
but each song that is sung and each game that is played 
has an educational value, and the children learn many 
truths regarding all the sciences through methods care- 
fully adapted to their tender years. 

“But of course the greatest value of the kindergarten is 
its development of the moral and social nature. Every 
little child needs the ‘give and take’ with a number of 
children of his own age with whom he must learn to work 
and play on equal footing. As a preparation for living in 
a democracy the socializing value of the kindergarten is 
its greatest contribution. The child who is self-assertive 
learns that there are others who have rights to leader- 
ship, the child who is selfish discovers the joy of sharing, 
the child who is timid forgets himself in the happy atmos- 
phere of this real child-garden. 

“Much is written and said about the need for promoting 
patriotism among our people and for Americanizing the 
foreigners in our midst. The kindergarten is an effective 
agency for accomplishing this purpose. The children in 
a certain school assemble at nine o’clock,—Bohemians, 
Poles, Lithuanians, Irish, Jews, Italians ‘fifty strong,’ ages 
four to six. ‘My Country ’Tis’ is the first song called for 
and Peter Zbieblowske is chosen to hold the beautiful silk 
flag. After the song the children at attention, their little 
bodies taut, their eyes fixed proudly on the flag, repeat 
reverently: ‘I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the coun- 
try for which it stands.’ Then Angelo Petroni asks for 
‘The Star Spangled Banner.’ Peter begins to wave the 
silk flag to and fro and it flutters in the morning sunlight 
as if a strong wind had caught its folds. Entranced by 
the red, white and blue of Old Glory, these little Ameri- 
cans lustily sing with all the patriotism of the lads in 
khaki :— 

‘Oh, say does the star spangled banner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave?’ 


Such exercises as these in our kindergartens lay the basis 
for the love of country and the loyalty to ideals which are 
the insignia of every true American citizen. 

“Dr. Claxton, our former Commissioner of Education, 
who is honorary president of the National Kindergarte. 
Association, has said of the kindergarten: ‘The kinder- 
garten is a vital factor in American education, both for 
its direct work with young children in the kindergarten, 
and for its influence on the care of the children in the 
home and on methods of teaching in the schools. It ought 
to become a part of the public school system of every city, 
town and village in the country.’ 

“For the benefit of the many children who are being 
deprived of their rights because we have not yet estab- 
lished kindergarten classes for them, the National Kin- 
dergarten Association is issuing to the press of the coun- 
try articles carefully prepared by experts for the guidance 
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of parents. These articles are short and practical and are 
sent free of charge to papers and magazines that agree to 
print them. 

“There are ten states in the Union in which the citizens 
have secured laws providing for the establishment of kin- 
dergartens in public schools upon petition of parents, 
These are California, Maine, Texas, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Nevada, Pennsylvania, Kansas, Illinois and Wis- 
consin. If parents living in any of these states will write 
to the National Kindergarten Association, information re- 
garding their law and how to work to obtain a kinde:- 
garten will be given. 

“In a country which stands for equality of opportunity 
it is not fair to provide for a small portion of our chil- 
dren an educational advantage of which the majority are 
being deprived. Therefore all parents should strive to 
obtain for their children the privileges of kindergarten 
training which it is their right to receive.” 

—_—o—— 
TO AWARD BOK’S $100,000 PRIZE. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science; 
American Association of Foreign Language Newspapers; 
American Association of University Women; American 
Jewish Committee; American Legion; American Library 
Association; American Paper and Pulp _ Association; 
American Political Science Association; American Scan- 
dinavian Foundation; American School Citizenship 
League; American Women’s Press Association; Asso- 
ciated Industries of New York State; Association of 
American Colleges; Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen; Church Peace Union; English Speaking 
Union; Federal Councils of the Churches of Christ in 
America; Foreign Policy Association; General Conference 
of Religious Society of Friends; General Federation oi 
Women’s Clubs; Institute of International Education; In- 
ternational Association of Civitan Clubs; Jewish Welfare 
Board; League for Industrial Democracy; League oi Na- 
tions; non-Partisan Association; League of Nationals 
Union and New York Peace Society; Lions International; 
National American Council; National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored Peoples; National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ Association; National 
Council of American Importers and Traders; National 
Council of Jewish Women; National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War; National Federation of Uncle Sam's 
Voters: National Industrial Council: Natienai League of 
Women Voters; National Women’s Trade Union 
League; Order of Eastern Star; Peace Committee of 
Philadelphia; Yearly Meeting of Friends; Rotary Interna- 
tional; United Society of Christian Endeavor; Women's 
International League for Peace and Freedom; Women’s 
Pro-League Council; World Alliance for International 
Friendship, and the Young Men's Christian Association 
International Committee. 

——a 
FREIGHT INCREASE. 

Railroads of the United States during the first six 
months of this year carried a greater amount of freight 
than during any corresponding period in their history, ac- 
cording to tabulations made by the bureau of railway 
economics, based on reports filed by the carriers. The 
traffic amounted to 225,435,608,000 net ton-miles, an im- 
crease of seven per cent. over the corresponding period 9i 
1920, which had marked the previous record. The avef- 
age movement of freight cars during June was 28.3 ton- 
miles per day, the highest average of any June since 1917. 
Every increase of one mile in the average car movement is 
equivalent to the addition of 100,000 freight cars. 
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BOOK TABLE 


STORIES OF THE EMERALD ISLE. By Ardra 
Soule Wavle, A. B., and Jeremiah Edmund Burke, A. 
M., Litt. D., superintendent of Boston Public Schools. 
Cloth. Illustrated. New York, Boston, Chicago: D. 
C. Heath & Co. 

An interesting and important book happily timed. This 
is a time when every American should know and enjoy the 
fact and fiction, the tradition and myths, the history and 
romance of the Emerald Isle, and we know of no book 
in which one can find the whole story from the times 9f 
the Nemedians, four thousand years ago, to the times out 
of which recent events have come, through the glory of 
Henry Grattan and Robert Emmet, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan and Oliver Goldsmith, Edmund Burke and Dan- 
iel O'Connell to John Boyle O'Reilly whom America de- 
lighted to honor. 

There is a charm in the style to match the fascination 
of the story itself. 

Ireland is a veritable treasure house of song and story. 
Her folk lore is the most chaste and refined of all the 
world. It reflects the tenderest sentiments, and when 
legend and romance yield to narrative the pages of Ire- 
land's history are luminous with adventure and heroism. 
Her beautiful Gaelic glows in recital of the deeds of 
brave-hearted men and pure-souled women. Her classic 
literature is an indisputable witness that, from very remote 


times, a high civilization was maintained throughout Ire- 


land by her bards, her priests, and her kings. 

In the early centuries of Christianity, when the rest of 
Europe was enshrouded in darkness, Ireland was the in- 
tellectual centre of the world. From her famous schools 
and monasteries saints and scholars went forth to civilize 
and Christianize all Europe. 

The foreigner came plundering and destroying, seeking 
to deprive her of her ancient liberties. Then was exhibited 
a stubborn resistance that challenges the admiration of 
mankind; a chivalry, a patriotism, a heroic self-sacrifice 
never anywhere excelled. 

Exile, and famine, and relentless persecution came to 
blight her—yet Ireland remained proud in her grief and 
her desolation. 

Her emblem was the harp.. She sang, though often 
sadly ; through all her tears were smiles. The sunburst 
had been upon her banner in the olden time. Still with 
her, Hope was eternal. She looked through all the clouds 
for the dawn of a better day! 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES: 
ITS SOURCES AND ITS_ APPLICATION. By 
Thomas James Norton. Boston: Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. 

William Allen White said regarding the vast vote for 
Theodore Roosevelt in Pennsylvania in 1912 and its indif- 
ference to his wishes in 1914 that the public thinks of but 
one thing at a time, and this is well illustrated in the pas- 
sion for the study of the Constitution of the United States 
just now. 

Ex-Senator Beveridge’s fabulous vote in the Indiana 
Primaries this year was due to his brilliant championship 
of the Constitution of the United States more than to all 
other favoring influences combined. It was everywhere 
noticeable in the campaigning this autumn that the only 
thing that swept every audience from Maine to Oregon 
was the magnifying of the Constitution of the United 
States, 

Nothing on the Tariff, Bonus, the Volstead Act or strike 
conditions had any such oratorical punch as had an appeal 
for a knowledge of the Constitution of the United States. 

Little, Brown & Company’s almost uncanny way of 
sensing what the public is going to be thinking about, his- 


torically, civically and scholastically, has never been better 
demonstrated than in the early issuance of Thomas James 
Norton's “The Constitution of the United States: Its 
Sources and Its Application,’ a work which briefly but 
adequately explains the various clauses of the Constitution 
within the comprehension of the average student and lay- 
man. It tells of the history lying back of its sententious 
statements, and supplies the historic meaning of the many 
clauses. It shows clearly how the clauses have been ap- 
plied in history by references to great cases and includes 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
on the Prohibitory Amendment. 

In this volume the text of the Constitution and Amend- 
ments is printed in large type, while the explanations that 
make the clauses so understandable are not mere foot- 
notes, but this most interesting and authoritative informa- 
tion is given the typographical prominence it so deserves. 


MENTAL TESTS AND fHE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER. By Virgil E. Dickson, Ph. D., Bureau of 
Research and Guidance, Oakland and Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Measurement and Adjustment Series. Edited 
by Lewis M. Terman. Cloth. 231 pages. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company. 

Dr. Terman, as editor of the series, frankly confesses 
that the “testing” movement which is sweeping the educa- 
tional world is much less fruitful of practical results than 
it ought to be. This recognition of conditions will go far 
to modifying criticism. Dr. Terman believes that Dr. 
Dickson’s “Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher” 
interprets the whole movement in terms of everyday class- 
room practice. Dr. Terman says: “It is by far the most 
helpful treatment to date on the practical use of Intelligent 
Tests in the schoolroom.” No greater endorsement could 
be given and we will certainly not attempt to improve 
upon it. 


EXCAVATION OF A_ SITE AT SANTIAGO 
AHUITZOTLA, MEXICO. By Alfred M. Tozzer. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 55 pages. 19 plates. 

NATIVE CEMETERIES AND FORMS OF BURIAL 
EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI. By David I. Bush- 
nell, Jr. Cloth. Illustrated. 160 pages. 17 plates. 

Washington: Government Printing Office. 

The value of the studies carried on by the highly-trained 
(if underpaid) ethnologists of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution is well  illus- 
trated in these two recent publications. The book by Dr. 
Tozzer (who by the way is a professor of anthropology in 
Harvard University) is a real contribution to our knowl- 
edge of ancient Mexico. He accepts wisely the sequence 
of cultures established by Franz Boas, as opposed to Selar, 
and gives us some very valuable material in attractive and 
authoritative form. Bushnell’s book likewise gives us a 
convenient summary of native forms of burial and ceme- 
teries east of the Mississippi, based essentially on docu- 
mentary sources. Each of the volumes provides biblio- 
graphical material and each contains some excellent plates, 
the illustrations in Tozzer’s book being of particular in- 
terest. We offer the Smithsonian Institution and the 
Bureau of American Ethnology our hearty congratulations. 


STUTTERING, LISPING AND CORRECTION OF 
THE SPEECH OF THE DEAF. By E. W. Scripture, 
M. D., Ph. D. Cloth. Illustrated. 290 pages. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Dr. Scripture, formerly of Yale University, was widely 
known in professional literature and other educational 
functions, and his success in the treatment of speech de- 
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fects in which he has specialized in recent years gives added 
interest in his educational activities. Ten years ago Dr. 
Scripture published the best book in the English language 
on “Speech Correction,” and now in this new edition he 
has brought it up-to-the-minute in all phases of treatment. 
The keynote to all Dr. Scripture’s view of stuttering, lisp- 
ing, etc., is that it is a disease, a mental disease and is 
curable if taken in hand with serious purpose, and the 
right treatment is persisted in. We have known of few 
books that deal with so vital a subject so intelligently an.J 
hopefully. 


HEROES OF THE FARTHEST NORTH AND 
FARTHEST SOUTH. By J. Kennedy Maclean. Re- 
vised and enlarged. With 16 illustrations 
Cloth. 295 pages. New York: 
Company. 

Interest in adventures in the Farthest North and Farth- 
est South has greatly changed in recent years. There is 
less anxiety about the voyagers, but 
achievements. 

The public has had excellent books in times past dealing 
with particular phases of Polar adventure and discovery— 
as, for example, “Farthest North.” The romance of ex- 
ploration in the ice-capped extremities of our globe has al- 
ways held the imagination. Until recent years, however, 
the story has necessartly been incomplete. The book is 
one of the most comprehensive accounts, in single volum: 
form, now extant. It begins with the earliest dreams of 
Polar exploration, such as the search for the Northwest 
Passage; narrates by turns the voyages of the Cabots, 
Hudson, Peary, Frobisher. Franklin, Kare, Hall, Greely, 
and other immortals; and brings the story down to Nan- 
sen and Peary, and the actual conquest of the North Pole 
itself. This is followed by the story of the conquest >f 
the South Pole, from the earliest explorers down to 
Amundsen, Shackleton, and Scott, again completing the 
triumphant record. 


and maps. 


Thomas Y. Crowe!l 


greater interest ‘n 


HISPANIC AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHIES. Includ- 
ing Collective Biographies, Histories of Literature, and 
Selected General Works. Compiled by Cecil Knight 
Jones, assistant professor of Spanish, George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C., with critical notes 
on sources by José Toribio Medina (translated by the 
compiler). Paper. 200 pages. Baltimore: The His- 
panic American Historical Review. 

If asked to name the leading Hispanic American bibliog- 
raphers of the United States, one would probably men- 
tion, among others, Carroll Marden of 
Princeton University, author of “Notes for a Bibliography 
of American Spanish,’ Professor Ralph Hayward Kenis- 
ton of Cornell University, author of a “List of Works for 
the Study of Hispanic American History” (Hispanic So- 
ciety of America), Professor Sturgis E. Leavitt of the 
University of North Carolina, who has made several im- 
portant contributions to the bibliography of the literatures 
of Peru, Chile, Uruguay, ete., Professor Alfred L. Coester 
of Leiand Stanford University, author of “A Bibliography 
of Spanish American Literature,” and Professor Cecil K 
Jones of George Washington University and the Library 
of Congress, whose important contributions to historical, 
literary, biographical, and bibliographical bibliography 
culminate in the present monumental work. 

The nearly 1,300 titles listed in the volume (with neces- 
sary data, of course) include bibliographies, collective 
biographies, histories of literature, and selected general 
works, such as histories, encyclopedias, dictionaries, an- 
nuals, “almanaques,” and works on anthropology, _lin- 
guistics, economics, geography, etc., having reference of 
bibliographical value. Professor Jones presents first a 


Professor C. 
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general and miscellaneous list, and then a list by countries, 
including, of course, Brazil. Works in all languages are 
listed. . Certain material coming to the notice of the com- 
piler after the first appearance on the list is included 
under “Additions.” The value of the book is enhanced by 
the compiler’s excellent translation of some important 
critical notes on the sources by the great Chilean historian 
and bibliographer, José Toribio Medina, to whom the 
work is dedicated and whose portrait serves as frontis- 
piece. 

Everyone, whether student or teacher, who has a schol- 
arly interest in the study of Hispanic American history, 
literature, culture, or life owes a heavy debt of gratitude 
both to Professor Jones, whose tireless and self-effacing 
work has made available a mass of material which others 
may use as the starting-point for detailed studies of special 
fields, and to Dr. James A. Robertson, the distinguished 
editor of “The Hispanic American Historical Review,” 
who despite enormous handicaps has continued to produce 
a most valuable and scholarly review, and who has been 
Protessor Jones’ good angel in the preparation and _ publi- 
cation of this noteworthy work. The enviable reputation 
which German scholarship still enjoys is primarily due to 
the patient, painstaking, scholarly, whole-souled efforts of 
modest pioneers like these. 

American scholarship needs more foundation-builders 
like Jones and Robertson. 


MODERN AMERICAN SPEECHES. Edited by Les- 
ter W. Boardman, Colorado State Teachers College. 
New Edition enlarged. New York, Chicago, Boston: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 

Nowhere, so far as we can recall, has there been in 
fewer than 200 pages eight as virile and masterful ad- 
dresses by modern Americans as Professor Boardman has 
collected here. We are all familiar with the 
dresses of Webster, Clay, Lincoln and other giants of 
earlier days, but nowhere are there gathered, with inspir- 
ing biographies, “True Americanism” by Carl Schurz, 
“The New South” by Henry W. Grady, “America’s Love 
of Peace’ by John Hay, “The Pan-American Spirit” by 
Elihu Root, “The Meaning of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence” by Woodrow Wilson, “At the @pening of the 
Conference on Limitation of Armaments” by Charles 
Evans Hughes, and “Nationality and Beyond” by Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 

Here is really great American sentiment of our day 
ready for use in school, sentiment so voiced as to thrill 
students as nothing else could do. 


great ad- 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Sandy and Her Animal Pals.” By Frank Thompson. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. 
“The Encyclopedia of Food.” By Artemas Ward. New 
York: Artemas Ward. 7 
“Introcuction to the Study of Economics.” By W. M. 
W. Splawn and W. B. Bizzell. Price, $1.72.—“America. 
By William J. Long. Price, $1.64. Boston: Ginn & Com- 
pany. Ge: 
“The New Democracy in the Teaching of English. 
By Walter Barnes. Chicago, New York: Rand MeNally 
& Company. am 
“Just Between Ourselves.” Arthur D. Dean. Price, 
$2.00. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press. 
“Intermediate German Composition.” By Theodore 
Brown Hewitt. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath 
& Company. 
“The Allan Spelling Tablet.’’ By Charles Forrest Allan. 


New York, Chicago: Charles E. Merrill Company. 
HAV i . Many years before it wae 

Beautiful Eyes cmesed as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physics 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for ee 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby's ee 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of vate 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested Tiny 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE RE 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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Every Textbook in Use Should Be Protected 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


BECAUSE 


Every year added to the life of a book is a saving to the taxpayer and every book kept clean and sanitary is 
a lesson in cleanliness to pupils. Order now before your books become soiled and worn. 


(Samples Free) 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


R. B. MacLean of the State De- 
partment of Minnesota is to be the 
president of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Moorhead, and peace and pros- 
perity are assured. 

Mrs. Orion W. Mason,  superin- 
tendent of the Georgia Training 
School for Boys at Milledgeville, Ga., 
has asked Governor Walker ior two 
machine guns to give the institution 
adequate protection. With two guns 
she thinks the place can be held 
against a mob such as made an attack 
recently. 

Sully County, South Dakota, is first 
in salary in proportion in wealth. 


Yale is planning to erect a big new 
telescope south of the Equator. 


Frederick Guindon, principal of the 
Bunker Hill School, Boston, is the 
author of a “History of Boston” that 
is especially adapted to school use. 





The New England Vocational 
Guidance Association, Miss Susan J. 
Ginn, president, recently held their 
best conference at Harvard Univer- 
sity. The entire summer _ school 
iaculty and student body were inter- 
ested in the conference. J. M. Brewer, 
director of Vocational Guidance zt 
the university, was an important 
factor in the success of the confer- 
ence, 


W. S. Cadman, superintendent, Nor- 
wood, Ohio, after thirty-four years 
Of teaching and supervision in Nor- 
wood, following nine years of teach- 
ing before, has retired and gone to Mt. 
Dora, Florida, to get the physical joy 
of the climate and social comradeship 
Ot the other schoolmasters from the 
North. He has had genuine success 
and a happy personal and professional 
life in Norwood. 





Mrs. Henry Barrett Montgomery, 
Rochester, N. Y., said at the Baptist 
World Alliance, at Stockholm : 
“When you educate a man you liber- 
ate an individual, but when you edu- 
cate a woman you liberate a family.” 

Lynn Harrvs, head of the Depart- 
ment of English in De Pauw Univer- 
sity, Greencastle, Indiana, has accepted 


the presidency of Beaver College, 
Beaver, Pennsylvania. 
The Institute of Public Service 


says: “The time will come when no 
one will be called ‘educated’ or ‘pre- 
pared for citizenship’ who is without 
held experience in analyzing govern- 
ment acts and machinery. University 
ot North Carolina students have sur- 
veyed over thirty counties for strong 
points and needs.” 





Dr. Charles A. Kraus, professor of 
chemistry in charge of graduate work 
and director of the research labora- 
tories of chemistry at Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester, will join the faculty 
of Brown University. He will spe- 
cialize along the same lines that he has 
followed at Clark. He will conduct 
instruction and research in chemistry 
in the new Jesse H. Metcalf Memorial 
Laboratory. 


—_— 


Houghton Mifflin Company and 
the Old Corner Book Store (27 
Bromfield street) are to add to the 
halo of Park street, which will mean 
much to Boston as a literary centre. 
Houghton Mifflin Company will con- 
tinue at 4 Park street where they 
have been for forty-three years, but 
this building will be confined to the 
library feature of the company, they 
having moved to 2 Park street, where 
in the near future the Old Corner 
Book Store will join them. 

There is no other single block in 
Boston more intimately associated 
with forces that have made for in- 


tellectual leadership than the hundred 
yards that run from Brimstone cor- 
ner to the Shaw Monument. 

_ The Old Corner Book Store was 
founded in 1828 as Carter, Hendee & 
Company, became, successively, Allen 
& Ticknor, William D. Ticknor, Wil- 
liam D. Ticknor & Company, Tick- 
nor, Reed & Fields, and finally the 
celebrated firm of Ticknor & Fields, 
which for eleven years. carried on 
with great distinction a combined 
publishing and bookselling business at 
the Old Corner. In 1865 the retail 
business was sold to E. P. Dutton & 
Company. Thirteen years earlier 
an enterprise was initiated which was 
to become the foundation upon which 
a great publishing house was to be 
erected—the founding in 1852 of The 
Riverside Press by Mr. Henry O. 
Houghton. 


The gain in enrollment in the sum- 
mer session of the University of 
Wyoming in two years, 1921-22, was 
more than 100 per cent., from 405 to 
817. 


Samuel Dickie, president emeritus 
of Albion College, Michigan, is one of 
the most efficient champions of the 
Volstead law. 


Congressman James B. Aswell of 
Louisiana has completed a study of 
Germany, Poland, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, return- 
ing to the United States in mid- 
August. Mr. Aswell was state super- 
intendent of Louisiana, and bya single 
vote failed of election to the presi- 
dency of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. 


The property of Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, which was of inestimable service 
to America for near a_ half-century, 
should have a respectable ending if 
there is no way for a continuance 
under traditional conditions. 
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Scott H. Goodnight, dean of men at 
State University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, will have the Fraternity houses 
free from drinking and carousal or 
they will be closed. The university 
will be a decent place for decent 
young men. 

James Cloyd Bowman, State Teach- 
ers College, Marquette, Michigan, is 
preparing an Annotated Edition of 
Parkman’s “Oregon Trails.” 

Two Detroit teachers won scholar- 
ships in the recent contest conducted 
by the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation. Miss May R. Pringle, 
principal of the Beard School, and 
Miss Alice V. Drouin, principal of 
the Hubbard School, were the recip- 
ients of scholarships. 





President Burton made a_ personal 
call on Acting Dean Whitney oi the 
School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan on his birthday, and 
informed him of his appointment as 


dean. The appointment has the ap- 
proval of the school people of the 
state. 


Professor Inez Whipple Wilder of 
Smith College has won deservedly 
high reputation from her specializing 
in Laboratory Studies in Mammalian 
Anatomy. Her Laboratory Studies 
are especially adaptable to the labora- 
tory work of women. 


The number of changes in superin- 
tendents of small cities is wtipre- 
cedented. 


McHenry Rhodes won the Demo- 
cratic nomination for state superinten- 
dent of Kentucky with a margin 5l,- 
607 votes. Rhodes 92,157, McDougal 
40,550. 





Mrs. Mary Ferris Thompson of 
New York city leaves $10,000,000 and 
Vassar College gets $300,000, Wil- 
liams College gets $300,000, Teachers 
College, New York city, gets $300,000. 


Jane Addams has sailed from Tokio 
to Los Angeles, quite recovered irom 
her illness which took her to the 
hospital in Tokio. There is no more 
highly esteemed woman in America 
than Jane Addams. 





Dr. Enoch A. Bryan, for many 
years state commissioner of education, 
Idaho, returns to the Washington 
State Agricultural College at Pullman 
in the department of economics. Dr. 
Bryan was president of the college for 
many years and was a power in the 
state. He is a graduate of Harvard 
University, and his return to the col- 
lege means much. 





Mrs. Margaret Grandle, one of the 
very influential women of Kansas, has 
been elected dean of women in the 


Kansas State Teachers College at 
Pittsburg. 

Horace M. Rebok, — superintendent, 
Santa. Monica, California, is re- 


elected chairman of the committee on 
secondary education of the State As- 
sociation. 











EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, 
It aims to develop in the student a 
pression whether as a creative 


thinker or _ an 


Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
knowledge of his own powers in ex- 


interpreter. 


grees 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application te 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 
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style, method, idiom, 
his “Constructive English.” 


is unique. 


English” will provide the pages. 


CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades 
PATHWAYS 
for 6th or 7th grades 








THE ARLO PLAN 


A NOTABLE BOOK 


For some years it has been our custom to drop in on Dr. Ball, at 
Sinn’s, when we had a problem to 
were his daily diet. 


Dr. Bal] combines the training of a teacher and scholar with that of 
a practical publisher in such a way 
It is a book that will be always at our elbow. 
to settle your problems of style with the turn of a page, “Constructive 


P. S. Of course we still think the ARLO BOOKS are good also. 


ARLO 
for 4th or 5th grades 


Upper first and second grades 


By Bertna B. and Ernast Coss 


+ THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. | 


solve. Questions of 


\ grammar, 
Now Ginn has 


published 


that his “Constructive English” 
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The “art of acting” will be ta 
at Columbia an _ 


; ia University next year, 
Hitherto Columbia has been limited 
to piaywrighting and dramatic  criti- 


cism in the technical courses of its dra- 
matic department, but henceforth it 
wil cover practically the whole field 
ot the art of the theatre. This will 
be done through co-operation with the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
in the direction ot which some of the 
foremost American theatrical pro- 
ducers are interested. In conjunction 
with the academy the Columbia  de- 
partment of extension teaching will 
offer technical courses for students 
who wish specific training in the art 
of the theatre; courses in the history 
literature and theory of the drama, 
both for the technical students who 
desire a broader cultural background 
and for all other students and teach- 
ers who wish a more intelligent un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
theatre. Calling New York the wor.g 
centre of theatrical production, the 
announcement continues: “Within the 
last quarter of a century America 
has risen from comparative obscurity 
to leadership in the art of the drama. 
We have no dramatists yet whose 
work as a whole challenges  com- 
Parison with that of Shaw and Haupt- 
mann and a few other Europeans of 
the generation that is passing, but no 
fFuropean country has so many young 
playwrights whose work is worthy ci 
serious consideration.” . 


Dora Lee Newman of 
Florida, is the new principal of 
Brownell Hall, Omaha. Miss New: 
man was for some years a teacher in 
the Fairmont, West Virginia, High 
School, where her brilliant werk at- 
tracted national attention. Srownell 
Hall is one of the prominent private 
schools of the Missouri Valiey, and 
is to have an elegant new building. 


Orlando, 





Gladys L. Powers of Pullman, 
Washington, State Agricultural Co!- 
lege, and graduate student of Michi- 
gan State University, is on the i.culty 
of Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, 
Ohio. Miss Ruth L. Beyer, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, is also on tliis faculty 
this year. : 

Hubert T. Wilhite of Crawiords- 
ville, Indiana, vocational director, goes 
to the Indiana State Teachers College 
at Muncie. 


C. C.. Underwood, superintendent. 
Painesville, Ohio, goes to Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, to the superintendency. 
O. O. F. Deetz of Galion, Ohio, is to 
be principal of the high school. 





The Laura Spelman _ Rockefeller 
Memorial Foundation provides Yale 
University support for the Yale 
Psycho-Clinic, which is directed by 
Dr. Arnold Gesell, professor of Child 
Hygiene, who has been making studies 
of children in their pre-school years, 
and has co-operated extensively with 
the public school system and _ the 
charitable agencies of Connecticut. 








‘We can supply Literal (75¢. 2ach), Interlinear ($2.00 esc), 
Paralle! Text ( $1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.08 
each) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil's Aeneid, 
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Meetings to be Held 
OCTOBER. 

15-19: New York State Association 
of District Superintendents, Al- 
pany. W. C. Mepham, Merrick. 

15-29: New York State Council of 
City Superintendents, Albany. Wil- 
liam McAndrew, New York City. 

16-19: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Western Division, Grane 
Junction. eee 

18-20: Southern Division, Pueblo. 

18-20: Eastern Division, Denver. H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Cco.smmon- 
wealth Building, Denver. Colo. 

18-20: Montana State Teachers As- 
sociation, Butte, Grand Falls and 
Miles City. J. M. Hamilton, Boze- 


man. 

18-20: Indiana State Teachers As- 
sociation, Indianapolis. Elsa 
Huebner, Indianapolis. 

18-20: History ao Associa- 


tion, Topeka, W. S. obb, Clay 
Centre. 
18-20: Kansas State Teachers 


Association, Topeka, Wichita, In- 
dependence and Salina. E. L. Hol- 
ton. Manhattan. 

20: Massachusetts Teachers Feder- 
ation, Boston. Mary McSkimmon, 
Brookline. 

20: Indiana State Kindergarten 
Association, Indianapolis. Mary 
Seppington, Union City. 

20-27: New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers Association, Manchester. F. 
W. Jackson, Madison. 

25-26: Illinois State Board Asso- 
ciation, Urbana. J. J. Kleb, Cairo. 


26: Middlesex County (Mass.), 
Tremont Temple; Ford Hall, and 
State House. A. L. Doe, secre- 
tary; Paul C. Scarborough, presi- 
dent, Newton. 

29: Franklin County ( Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Greenfield. 
Superintendent J. Ss McCann, 
president. 

29-Nov, 3: Minnesota Educational 
Association, St. Paul. J. C. Brown, 
St. Cloud. 

NOVEMBER. 


1: Iowa Association of Mathe- 
matics Teachers, Des Moines. 
Martha Belson, Des Moines. 

1: Iowa Association ef Science 
Teachers, Des Moines. C. S. Track- 
sel, Iowa City. 

2-3: Iowa Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines. Mrs. Helen 
Wagner, Des Moines. 

2-3: Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg, 
Mrs. Ella W. Brown, secretary, 
East Stroudsburg. 

$-11: Arkansas State Teachers As- 
sociation, Little Rock. Cc 
Denney, Conway. 

$-11: Massachusetts State Teachers 
Association, Boston. E. L. Haynes, 
Methuen. 

26, 27, 28: South Dakota Education 
Association, Watertown. A & 
Seymour, Secretary. 

27-29: New York State Teachers 
Association, Syracuse. John A. 
Decamp, Utica. 

29: West Virginia Educationa] As- 
sociation, Wheeling. Bess Ander- 
son, Parkersburg. 

28: New York State Association of 
English Teachers, Albany. _. & 
McIntosh, White Plains. 

DECEMBER. 

26-28: Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

27-28-29: Modern Language Associ- 
ation of America, joint meeting 
with Central Division, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.. under auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

27-29: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. A. S. Barr, secre- 
_tary, Detroit, Michigan. 

2-Jan. 2, 1924: Seventy-fifth an- 
niversary, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Section Q (Education). A. S. Barr, 
Detroit. Michigan. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and Schoo] Specialist 
Board of Education Building 
SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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* * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * * 





BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Immediate Positions for Available Teachers 
September-October Emergency Calls 
Register Now Blanks on Request 
BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 








5 Our clients are the 
AG best Schools and Col- 
leges ane pay high- 

est salaries. If de- 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. serving of promotion, 








437 Fifth Ave., New York. a — i 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. let. “Teaching as a 
38TH YEAR Peyton Blidg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN : ; Schools and Families, 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





j recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 


to employers, none for registration, 
Ne... Son . > * you — - ae for any de- 
s € e or ere a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Keil 
31 Union Square, New York. * amees. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
Between 





> j Ww ‘ 
34th and 35th Streets "°5'S'er onty reliable 


855 New York City candidates. Services 
ee Also Union Building free to school official 
Cleveland, Ohio sc cials. 


Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 
Recommends college ane normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 

















WINSHIP We have unusual facilities for placing 


teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS?’ | 6 Beacon st. . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY Long Distance Telephone said Rt 
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Foreworp (Frances Elliott Clark) 

Prerace (Calvin Brainerd Cady) 

Tue Neep ror Music AppRectaTION... ....... 

FunvamMenTaL Sources oF THE ENJOYMENT OF 
Mosic 

Rarram... 


InstROMENTAL Music .. 

Orcanization or Course 

Lesson OvuTiines 

Corretation or Music wita Orger ARTs AND 
Barancues or Stupr. 

Tre Auureo Arts: Pictures anp Mvsic 
= - Poetry anv Mosic........ 


Nerve anti = _ oo ‘i ‘s ; : ) q List Price, $1 50 
—_.... soattna # (15c additional by mail) 


oe w For full irff$rmation, consult 
Notations or Tuemes ror RecoGNITION AND 4 


SYLLABIZING . 17. “¥ ; any dealer in Victor products 
oa or write 





Giossarr or Musica, TerMs................- 
Carps Svocestep ror Iypexmva Recorps....... 259 
Proscunctation TaBSLe or SELECTIONS, ComPosERs, 


aND TERMS...... Facer. MASTERS Educational Department “ 


Memory Mevovres Usep mx Lessons. fe , 
Victor Talking Machine Co. » 


fe Seeks 
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